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For one dollar cash with order we will send a copy af “THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY,” post paid 


and UNITY to two new addresses beginning with the next issue and continuing till March 1, [ds9. 


will not be repeated. Watch this space next week. 
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rE EVOLUTION MORTALITY 


BY C. T. STOCKWELL. 


Dr. Stockwell’s essay, issued in a pleasing volume, has for its 
sub-title “ Suggestions of an Individual Immortality, based upon 
eur organic and life history.” He discusses, in a way which we 
have found singularly thoughtful and suggestive, the analogies for 
a future life to be derived from the organic origin of the individual 
human being. With the utmost good taste he has drawn out the 
striking analogical arguments to show that a future material ex- 
istence is no more difficult to conceive than the present one, of which 
we know the wonderful physical conditions and antecedents. There 
is a refreshing spiritual temper in this essay from a physician. He 
regards the universe as “the materialization of a thought of God,” 
and sees the difficulties presented by the problem of individual im- 
mortality relieved by the coming in of just such higher forces as 
have developed the human individual and the human race thus far, 
in their undoubted history. Without entering into the details of 
Dr. Stockwell’s argument we commend his essay to thinking people 
as one of the most suggestive and best developed essays on personal 
immortality which later years have produced,— Literary. World. 
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Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, half trimmed edges, $1.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


RATIONAL THEOLOGY. 


ETHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS BYJOHN MILTON WILLIAMS, A. M. 


1, Old and New Calvinism. | 5. Divine Sovereignty and Free 
: | Agency. 
2. ‘The Conscience. | 6. The Atonement. 


The Future of Incorrigible 


Men. 
The Christ of Nazareth 
Who Was He? 


An unusually strong and lucid discussion of the great questions 
which underlie ethics and theology. The author goes over the 
ground and comes out substantially on the conclusions of the ac- 
cepted New England New School theology. The opening chapter on 
“Old and New Calvinism ” is a model of clear, cogent discussion, 
It exhibits unusual reading and a thorough consideration of the dif- 
ficulties of the case which would do credit to any theologian, yet it 
is expressed in the plain, non-technical style of a layman. The book 
meets a want of the times, and is, without being intended for such 
a use, the very best practical and popular exposition of current 
theology in its freer and most rational form of which we have any 
knowledge.—7’he Independent, New York. 


3. Virtue, from a Scientific | 
Standpoint. g 


4, Regeneration. 


While strictly evangelical in his belief he is wholly free from 
the dogmatism that too often makes religious literature unpleasant 
reading.— Boston Hvening Transcript. 


The style of the book in its simplicity, directness, lucidity and 
force is admirable. No one can read any part of the book, 
however he may differ from the views presented, and not feel thut 
it is the hand of aclear and strong thinker that presents them.— 
The Advance, (Congregational) Chicago. 


Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, $1.50 by mail or agent. 
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GREAT HOLIDAY 


$1.50, FOR ONLY SIXTY CENTS, 


POSTPAID. 
Bvery year we aim to give our patrons an 


enjoyable surprise in the shape of something 


1 en Se articularly adapted for Christmas and New 
=e tl Lee ear’ s. e believe we have got together, this 
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LARCE EXTRAFINE CHRIST- 
waned, f FRE Sy Atel pet wrought in 10 
colors. or ee bang oh peg sold at retail at 10 
cents each, and are gems in their way. 

ONE SET OF B EAUTIFUL NEW YEAR’S 
CARDS—Wi'h sentiments appropriate to the. season. 
Each onea b. .uty. 

ONE SET OF BIRTHDAY CARDS—Each with ex- 
pressive motto or verse. These are not small cheap cards, 
out very handsome ones, of good size and design. 

ONE ELEGANT FROSTED CARD —Gives forth a 
resplendent sparkle when rays of light fall upon it. A 
very unique thing, and eey tee | 

1 FULL SHEET OF REAL IMPORTED PIO, 
1 URES—For decoration. Embossed in a great variety of 
colors and designs. All of good size. . . 

2NEW STYLE FRENCH DOLLS—With elegant 
wardrobe of 25 pieces. A really gorgeous outfit, eg 
ently just ‘en the shops of Worth. Must be seen to be 
appreciated, 

‘HREE SETS OF DOLLS’ FURNITURE-—That 
tle Dolls may be properly received we include a full set of 
Furniture for them, including 25 pieces as follows: Par- 
jer Set, composing Upright Piano, Stool, Centre Table 
Small Table, Sofa, Kasy Chair and two small chairs, Easel 
and Picture, Folding Screen and Footrest. Dining Room 
Set, consisting of Sideboard, Large Square Table and Four 
Chairs. Chamber Set, embracing Bedstead, Bureau, Sink, 
Towel Rack, Three Chairs and Cricket. 

4 GERMAN EMBOSSED DOLLS’ WeADS—The 
little folks can use them to good advantage, according to 
their taste and pleasure. 

41 SPOOL HOLDER-—This article is the most useful 
little thing of the kind that we know of. Every lady wil 
appreciate it. o 


WE WILL SEND ALi 
th the money. 


pay a big profit, but is well wor 


funded. Order early so as to have it reach you in ample time for 


Address. COGIA HASSAN, ROCHELLE PARK, N. J. 


| 


year, the Best Box of Bargains ever 
offered. Hach Box warranted to give Satis- 
faction, or money returned. 
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FOURTEEN SOLDIERS—Dressed in colored Con- 
tinental Costumes. Can be made to stand erect in battle 
with a little pleasant in 4-754 

2 REAL JAPANESE HANDKERCHIEFS—Not the 
common paper affair, but gorgeous in design, very fine in 
texture, and very tasty for ornamentation. Have hereto- 
fore sold ata very hi rice. ° 

1 JAPANESE CREPE LAMP MAT—Another ar- 
ticle of beauty and utility from the shops of deft and ar- 
tistic Ja ese. 

1 FOLDING ALBUM OF PIOTURES-—Ffor the 
children. Grotesque Figures, Animals, Birds, Reptiles, 
Flowers and Faces, Very Pleasing. Can be transferred to 
almost anything, 

150 New DESIG@NS—For ladies Fancy Work. The 
uses to which these may be put will appear very plain and 
clear to ever ney 

NEAT CYLINDER BOX OF NEEDLES-— Contains 
a choice assortment of fine imported needles, including 
darners bodkins, &. No lady can have too many needles, 

ONELARGESHEET OF CHOICE PICTURES 
—Acrobats, Performers, Elephants, Animals, ete. All in 
o—) ore and gigantic size. Sets the young folks wild 
with delight. 

THE OR AOLE OF KISMET—A wonderful and mys- 
terious combination. Answers questions of Past, Present 
and Future. 

NEW GAME OF BIBLE QUESTIONS—There are 
10 cards in this new game, and it is very interesting. Those 
not in the “ key” marvel the correctness with which the 
verse selected can be told. 

PATENT CHART FOR LEARNING TO PLAY 
THE PIANO AND ORGAN— With the aid of this very 
simple arrangement any person will be able to play the 
piano almost at sight. A great invention. 
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P. THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 
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--YANKEE BLADE--- 


This wonderful family ares | paper is read every 
eople. It is 
aper, every page lled solid full of interesting read- 
f thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, fig 
Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. The Famous : 
HE YANKEE BLADE are 
SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
humorist, The circulation is rapidiy increasing. 
Endorsed by the best poomse as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
of the slightest tinge of vulgarity. Don’t fail to 
ANKEE BLADE. You will be delighted with it. Comes every 
week. Our regular subscription priceis $2.00 per year. We offer it to 
new subscribers for only 
50 cents for six months. 
months for 25cents. Ifyou willenclose 6 cts. 
extra, and mention this 
send you FREE a Half 
fibre silk, nearly half ayar 
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1.00 a year, or 
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zen Japanese Shifa Handkerchiefs of 

square, in handsome designs, assorted. 
Four New = fg _bis is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Sendatonce. Sent? 
eo Club of Fo * Byears for $1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE is for sale at all newsdealers, for dc. per copy. 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have examined the aboveenamed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them te 
bea remarkabie bargain. Wecan recommend them to all our readers.—Zdiior. 
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.BY THE BEST 
American Authors. 


ORIGINAL STORIES 1()0) 


For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 


Original and Entertaining Stories by the Best 
American Authors to whoever sends us a list of 
five story readers and ten cents. Address, Potter & 
Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. — 


Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 


Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quincey, Lilinois- 
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‘A Charming Work” __ 
DR. WILLIAM MATHEWS’ NEW Boor 
WIT AND HUMOR: 


Their Use and Abuse. 


© Re Rs We Fi cnicksccccdetesiis diecia $1.50 


It is another of those delightful volumes that thei; 
author writes so felicitously. It is charming in sty}o 
scholarly in taste, and overflows with examples of ‘the 
finest wit and humor of all ages. The Look 
abounds in entertainment, and is a perfect treasury of 
brilliant sayings; a work that can be taken up at any 
time and opened at random, with the certainty of ar- 
resting the attention and affording pleasant and edify- 
ing reading. The wisdom that is at the foundation of 
the trifling of great men was never more Clearly set 
forth or more fascinatingly displayed than in this 
thoroughly attractive work.—Bosion Saturday Even. 
ing Gazette. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ey ee OS FID ge dic ckbdded cuca... $1.50 
Hours with Men and Books................. - 1.50 
se OS MII rath hac ci bickoscccck. 1.50 
Literary Style and Other Essays-................ 1.50 
OUNCE OU WD WUUNOE ocd ow ccGe co cnee once ccc: 1.50 
Words: Their Use and Abuse _.._..........__.. 2.00 
Monday Chats of Sainte Beuve ......_......... 2.00 
SPRRICUE WE PRION ido boobs hess ceseSbcace sc. 2.00 


“His writings, without exception, are useful, do 
good, increase culture, arouse thought, ambition and 
energy.’’—New York School Journal. 

*: We say to young people who are accumulating a 
library full of helpful suggestions: Order Dr. 
Mathews’ Series.""—/7. H. Vincent, D.D., in New York 
Sunday-school Journal. 


The 9 volumes sent, express paid, for $15.00. Sold 
by booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by 


S. C. GRIGGS & C0., Publishers, 


S7 & S89 Wabash ave., Chicago. 


Are: You an American Citizen ? 


—IF 80-—— 
YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY. 


For it is a distinctive American Paper. 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States 


For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 


Church or Government with the United 


States. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


Criminals from other Countries from our 


Shores. 


For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 


cans and for Americans. 
S150 a Year. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. : 
ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN CITIZEN CO., 
415 Washington Street, 
Boston, - - - - 


Mass. 


ed 


a court for the unrepresented. Caro- 

| STITT A line A. Huling, editor. Devoted to 
} the enfranchisement and elevation of 

women. Organ of the Illinois Equal S Asso- 


ciation. One dollara year. Send postal card for free 


O UTLINE STUDIES in Historyof Ireland, 10 cts. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., Chicago. 


sample copy. 
. PUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Sey 195 LaSalle st., Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


SPARKS FROM THE INSTITUTE. 


Every Sunday-school teacher should be a minister to a 
small but important parish. 


Let the child teach you sometimes, if you would in turn 
be able to teach the child. 


To the live minister the Sunday-school is only one means 
of instructing the children in religion. 


To the true parent the Sunday-school 7s one means of in- 
structing the children in religion. 


Yours is a poor Sunday-school if it is not a mission- 
school. 


To keep the older boys in the school, give them some- 
thing to do outside of Sunday-school. 


| EE A 


Send a written question home by the pupil to the parents 
sometimes. 


One teacher found common ground with the parents of 
German children by searching for gems in German 
poetry with them. lKeceiving help they gladly gave. 


The non-churchgoer is only half unchurched if his chil- 
dren are vitally related to Sunday-school or church. 


The man whose children are helped by a church owes 
support to that church, though he may not come. At least 
he has a right to be asked, and he probably will like it. 


No teacher ought to be allowed to keep a class under the 
uniform topic system, who habitually is unable to attend 
teachers’ meeting. 


Can we not have oraduation day in the Sunday-school? 
Let some course be finished, then utilize post-graduates in 
normal work or deeper study. 


The teaching of evolution is but applying the law of 
cause and effect, a lesson which a child begins to learn 


~ early. 


The festival occasions should appeal to the children. Give 
them an opportunity to contribute to the ornamentations. 


Above all seek to give the child an opportunity to do 
good. 


No school can be alive that depends upon text-books. 


The chief element in Sunday-school as elsewhere is the 
personal element, providing it is unconscious. 


If you undertake to study high themes in Sunday-school, 
reinforce the work by preaching upon the same subjects. 


‘The children are often sent to Sunday-school for minor 
reasons rather than religious education,” said Mrs. Parker 
truly, in her paper, the abstract of which is unfortunately, 
for want of space, crowded over to the next number. 


ee . 


To make an efficient corps of teachers in the Sunday- 
school, there ought to be a reserve force as substitutes to 
draw upon in emergencies. ‘I'he substitute should, if pos- 
sible, be notified of a call before teachers’ meeting. 


This two days’ institute is, a prophecy of a two weeks’ 


institute. Do not the importance of the Unity Club and 


Sunday-school work demand such protracted work? What 
ought to be, can be. 


REPORT OF THE!MEETINGS. . 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT, 


The train from Quiney which arrived at St. Louis 
Wednesday night, October 24, at half-past six o’clock, 
brought with it the chief delegation to the institute from 
outside the city. Although they came direct from the ex- 
hilaration of a two days’ conference at (Juincy, they were 
yet eager and fresh for work. The hospitable forethought 
of the St. Louis friends had homed most of them by mail 
before they started, so no time was lost in getting to supper, 
and by eight o’clock the pretty little audience room of the 
Church of the Unity was well filled with those who came to 
welcome and to listen. 

St. Louis is famed as a Kindergarten city. It has known 
the labors of Professor Harris and Miss Blow. Of course 
there was not only a large, but a teaching audience, to 
listen to Professor Hi ailmann, one of the Nestors of American 
Kindergarteners, speak on “The Froebel Thought applied 
to Sunday- schools.” Mr. Gannett led the congregation i in 
the * Fellowship ” service of “ Unity Services and Songs.” 
The singing and responses were such as again to raise the 
question, Why are these services not more often used in 
adult congregations? Are they not almost the thing so 


- many churches are waiting for? At any rate would not an 


edition prepared for congregational uses open the way for 
the fuller revisions or creations that so many of our liberal 
churches are ready for? 

We present elsewhere an abstract of Mr. Hailmann’s 
suggestive discourse, which was listened to with raptinterest, 
and at the close the appreciation expressed itself in 
heartiest greetings. After a cordial welcome and invitation 
to work, from the pastor, we separated, all wondering 
whether the institute could live up to its beginning. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Mr. Jones in the chair. Mr. Learned led in Service No. 
1.—“ The Father.” The leader for the morning reminded 
the little company, gathered in the cosey Sunday -school 
room, that the worker. in the liberal ministry in the West 
had a-splendid discipline in ‘the fewness of his constituency. 
It compelled him to measure forces rather than to count 
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members. It developed a belief in the intangible. It 
helped him to escape materiality and to reach spirituality. 
He further recounted the story of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society; its small beginning of fifteen years 
ago; its patient labors, slow growth, but manifest influence 
upon, and contributions to Sunday-schools east and west. 
Its annual meetings have always been crowded into the fag 
ends of Western Conference week, which, valuable as they 
have been, have not permitted adequate discussions of these 
great interests. Hence the necessity of these autumnal 
meetings. Wait fifteen years before you pronounce upon 
the wisdom of this institute undertaking. 

The report of the secretary and treasurer of the society 
was then read. (See page 139). The reports and all other 
business matters were referred to a committee consisting of 
Mrs. A. L. Parker of Quincy, Mr. Wm. Bouton of the 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, and Mrs. — Moss of the 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis. After this W. L. Shel- 
don, lecturer of the Ethical Culture Society of St. Louis, 
read a thought. provoking paper on ‘‘Non-Biblical Material in 
the Sunday-school,” which our readers may look for in anoth- 
ernumber. The chair reminded thecompany that what was 
now expected was institute talk, not speeches. Mr. Leanred 
recognized the fact that we have broken from old moorings. 
If we are brave enough to go onat all, we must construct new 
craft. There has been a deal of senseless rationalizing of 
Old Testament stories. We cannot use them because we 
dare not take hold of them in the light of the newer thought. 
He considered Mr. Sheldon’s suggestion of studying citizen- 
ship very important. | 

Mrs. Learned thought the essayist would lead us back to 
the stage coach time. To-day, the immense variety in 
literature and elsewhere is upon us, and we must fit our 


~@hildren into it. 


Mr. Snyder would deplore the French type of patriotism. 
He thought perhaps the American child was already too 
much impressed with the superiority of the United States. 
He wanted a broader patriotism,—the brotherhood of man. 
The Jews retain great vitality without political existence. 


not. 

Mrs. McMahan would not make Sunday-school heroes of 
captains of industry. It makes too much of material suc- 
cess. 

Mrs. McFadon would not ignore these; they taught so 
often lessons of self-sacrifice. 

Mr. Jones liked lessons in citizenship... He would make 
the Mississippi a sacred river to the children, and thought 
the sanctity of the Jordan would be increased thereby. 

Mr. Snyder did not see what they were to do for time. 
The chair thought the unimportant details might be elimin- 
ated, then perhaps there would be time enough. 

A lady thought the teacher should find the needs of the 
child by starting his thought and seeing whether it worked. 


Mr. Sheldon closed the lively half hour of conversation ~ 


with a pleasant word, recognizing the weight of the other 
arguments urged, but still maintaining his original position. 

Mr. Gannett’s paper on “The True order of Studies” in 
the Sunday-school was next given, with achart accompany- 
ing it. The written paper we can give to our readers, but the 
unwritten illumination of the text and the chart, the char- 
acterization of Jesus as the eagle of the spirit as well as the 
dove, the hero of the active as well as the passive virtues, 
and the appreciative vindication of Paul as the probable 
little, pain-pinched man who dotted Asia Minor all over 
with his aggressive gospel,—these things did not get into 
the paper. They did, however, get into that forenoon to 
help make the significance of the religious life large, and 
the mission of the teacher of the religious life noble. They 
did also make the hours so short that the discussion of the 
paper was postponed until after the bountiful lunch, which 
was served in the drawing-room below. 


Mrs Parker wants live subjects, whether in the Bible or 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The cosey parlor having overflowed, the afternoon session 
was called in the auditorium, Mr. Gannett presiding. 

On re-assembling it was thought expedient to begin with 
Mrs. Parker’s paper on “ Home Infidelities toward the Sun. 
day-school’’, so that the discussion of the afternoon might 
center around the questions raised by Mr. Gannett’s paper 
of the morning, as well as those springing from the pro. 
gramme of the afternoon. 

The arraignment of the homes by Mrs. Parker, (see ab. 
stract next issue) offered the line for most of the discussion. 
Mr. Gannett asked for testimony from those present. How 
many parents present talked with their children about their 
last Sunday’s lesson ? 

Mr. Roper, of Alton, and others, thought the infidelity of 
the home overstated. 

Mrs. McMahan’s experience in the Quincy school cor-. 
roborated this opinion. 

Mr. Jones quoted a liberal minister, who once was 
orthodox, by saying there was more discussion of religious 
topics in the homes of the new thought than in those of the 
older thought. Now the conversation is free and natural, 
then it was constrained, forced and official, Bad as the 
homes now may be, they are vastly better than they used to 


be in the times of the old folks, bless them! He thought 


we also underestimated the religious tuition our children are 
receiving outside of our direct church work.  Froebe!l 
counted on slower development, fewer influences than our 
modern child is subjected to. The parent also had a more 
difficult problem on hand when he must answer the child’s 
question, not out of a catechism, but out of the complexities 
of one’s own experience and judgment. On that account 
the answers were larger, sweeter, truer. He believed in 
criticism, but not to the extent of making pessimists. 

Mrs. Parker wanted to be understood as believing that 
the spirituality of the homes was on the increase. On this 
theory her paper was written, and she had tried to say that 
this trouble in the relation of home to Sunday-school was 
because of more spirituality now in the home, rather than 
less. 

Mrs. Covell, being called on, thought the mothers in her 
parish were worked too hard. Their strength was sapped 
and it made them indifferent. She believed that stronger 
boys and girls were sent out from their Sunday-school 
fifteen years ago than now. 

One teacher, who owns a Testament received when she 
was two and a half years old, for one year’s regular attend- 
ance, realized that she was a very different women now 
for that experience. | 

Another teacher who had seventy-five pupils in the 
primary class, largely from unchurched homes, found the 
parental interest more alive than in many of the churched 
homes. A recent experience: The best prepared child in the 
class was one whose “ papa talked to her Sunday afternoon 
about the lesson,’”? and the father was a saloon-keeper. 

Mr. Roper did not like to hear ministers blame the Sun- 
day-school teachers or parents too much for not holding the 
older boys and girls, because why did not they draw and 
hold them in the church? 


Mr. Sheldon thought no strong relationscould be established 
with the homes unless there was.a large spiritual body back 
of the Sunday-school. Not a large, but a picked Sunday- 
school he wanted. The aim must be high work rather than 
many children. He believed something simpler than Mr. 
Gannett’s scheme must mark the line of final success. 

_A mother in Mr. Sheldon’s society said they were deeply 
interested in Sunday-school problems; their mother hearts 
were with it, but it was hard to overcome the practical diffi- 
culty of distances. 

Mr. Jones called attention to the other questions on the 
programme for the afternoon; the ‘“ Impieties ”, and “ Mis- 
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sionary Mistakes of the Sunday-school”. He thought the 

impieties were many. We cannot get along without the 

Sunday-school, but as now constituted we cannot much 

longer get along with it. Listlessness, lack of directness, in- 
coherency were not only wrong in method, but they were 

wicked, they hardened the child’s spiritual nature. The 

work of the day-school had a beginning and moved toward 

an ending, making a definite quantity in the child’s mind, 

but that of the Sunday-school, like Tennyson’s brook, goes 

on forever, leaving the child to infer that inattendance or 

inattention at any given time counts but little. He be. 
lieved in short definite courses of lessons. He would not 

trust primary interests to sécondary attractions; did not be- 

lieve it honest to pretend to have a school for instruction in 

morals and religion while we were depending upon library 

books, pictures, picnics and festivals to keep up the interest, 

and to create and hold the attendance. 

Mr. Sheldon thought one thoroughly revolutionary method 
must be brought about. He believed in making the Bible 
the great text- book, but it must not be taught on the basis 
of giving impressions; facts must be subordinated to im- 
pressions. 

Mr. Frost would not have parents coerce children into 
any particular Sunday-school. He believed in the value of 
reiteration; a few principles much dwelt upon. 

Mrs. Blattner found great pleasure and profit in the 
foreign element that comes to our schools, and thought we 
lost an important opportunity if we overlooked it. 

Mrs. Damon spoke of her delightful experience in the St. 
‘Louis Mission School, and believed it was our duty to draw 
the children by any reasonable means. 

Mrs. Learned thought there were times when the parent 
should command, and insist on things best for the child. 
There were times when a child should be commanded to eat 
his breakfast. She believed the difficulties lay largely with 
the parents. 

Mr. Learned thought the parents were no' adequately in- 
formed of the plans of the church and Sunday-school; that 
they would be glad to help oftener than they are asked to 

Mr. Jones reminded us that the four annual festivals 
were opportunities of lessening the distance between the 
church and Sunday-school. It was a mistake not to con- 
sider every school a mission-school. The hospita'ities of all 
Sunday-schools should be extended to any unchurched chil- 
dren in the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Leonard closed the discussion, saying that while 
the difficulty lay, as she believed, chiefly in the homes, the 
Sunday-school must rise to the situation and meet it. 


* THURSDAY EVENING. 


A large-audience was in attendance, Mr. Learned presid- 
ing, and for the first half hour it was treated to a delightful 
concert consisting of solos, duets, and choruses by some 
thirty or forty of the Sunday-school children assisted by 
representatives of the choirs from the Church of the Messiah 
and the Church of the Unity. After an opportunity was 
given for the children to withdraw, the programme called 
for Mr. Thayer of Cincinnati to speak upon “ Evolution in 
Morals and Religion” as applied to Sunday-school work. He 
having been obliged to send word at the last moment that 
he should be unable to attend, Mr. Jones read a paper upon 
“The Ethical Bearings of the Evolution Theory.” He was 
followed by Mr. Learned, who presented the claims of the 
Sunday- school Society, ahd a collection was taken, includ- 
ing annual memberships, amounting to $17.65. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 


This was pre-eminently the discussion morning of the 
institute; no papers were offered, but Mrs. McMahan, who 
presided, directed, for two hours and a half, a conversation 
of unflagging interest, around the topic, ‘‘ Possible Co- 
operation in the Study of our Sunday-schools.” The dis- 
cussions chiefly turned on the possibility of doing thorough 
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work on the uniform topic plan, and the modification of 

Mr. Gannett’s scheme for such purposes. The leader 

divided the different methods of Sunday-school instruction 

into three classes. 

1. Lesson helps. 
poorest method. 

2. The graded system. Ideally the most thorough, but 
practically missing the great inspiration of teachers’ 
meetings and the esprit de corps. 

3. The uniform topic system. This makes maximum de- 
mands of the teacher. It heightens the personal rela. 
tions. It demands a leader fit toshape and inspire the 
study. The Superintendent, or some one else, must be 
energetic or persuasive enough to keep things together. 

Mr. Jones was not blind to the attractiveness of the 
graded theory, but the result of his experience and study 
led him to believe, not in the uniform lesson, but in the uni- 
form topic method. This he accepted, not as a last resort, 
but as the ideal thing. The intellectual and religious life 
is social. He was not sure but that more of this common 
instruction ought to be introduced into the public schools. 
We graded the children into two thin slices; destroyed all 
the vascular quality of the tissue. We underestimate the 
assimilating power of a child’s mind. We feel that we 
must give to it what nature in due time will force upon it. 
It is spiritual rudeness to anticipate nature too much. Out- 
line work is not superficial work, if it is really outline. 
Give what the artist calls the construction lines of the 
picture, and time and experience will put in the shading. 
The child of the nineteenth century does not need so much 
teaching in detail as our teachers give. He will find out 
some things for himself, and we do him an injustice if we 
try to ¢mstruct in everything. This is particularly true in 
the growth of character. He distrusted the long courses of 
graded lessons, because there are so many divine interrup- 
tions and anticipations. The child will know so many 
things before vou get there. He here outlined a possible 
cycle of study covering four years, starting from Mr. 
Gannett’s chart. Subsequently this suggestion culminated 
in the appointment of a committee for the further considera- 
tion of such a course. | 

Mr. Gannett thought that after a primary course, and a 
post-graduate normal course had been added to Mr. Jones’ 
scheme, it would not differ much from his own. 

Mrs. McMahan said it was evident that the plan given by 
Mr. Jones did not mean less work, or more superficiality, 
than the other. : 

Mr. Learned thought it would not do to lose sight of the 
great good we had already gained through the uniform 
system. It had brought order out of chaos, and greatly 
elevated the quality of our Sunday-school work in the West 
at least. ee, 

A testimony from Quincy came of the power of this 
system in making vital teachers’ meetings. ‘Ten teachers 
without a single absence for six months, except in case of 
sickness or absence from town. 

This reminded Mr. Learned of the old time, when the 
church occupied the central place in the life of the com- 
munity, and suggested that the way it is to regain that 
position is by making its work more vital and standing for 
essentials. It was further developed that this method would 
not only make teachers meetings, but call for courses of 
lectures by the minister. It would make Sunday-school 
institutes that would bloom into preachers as well as 
teachers. 

Mr. Gannett thought that not outlines but types were what 
were meant and what were wanted. 

To sum up the morning’s discussion, the following mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Gannett and carried: 

Movep,—that a committee of five be appointed to draw 
up a plan for a four or six years’ course of Sunday-school 
work, and submit the same at the May meeting; a plan 


Text-book teaching. The easiest but 
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that may serve the basis of co-operative work among some 
of our schools. 
This committee was subsequently appointed as follows: 


W. C. Gannett of Hinsdale, J. C. Learned, Prof. J. B. 


Johnson of St. Louis, Mrs. A. L. Parker of Quincy, and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago. 

The last half hour was given toa Query-box exercise, the 
most practical results of which are given under the head of 
“Sparks from the Institute.” 


UNITY CLUB SESSION. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


For the sixth time the goodly company gathered, this 
time to consider the problems of the Unity Club, Mr. Jones 
conducting. 

He began with a sketch of the rise and growth of Unity 
clubs. The name seems to have been first used either 
in the Church of the Unity, Boston, or by a young 
people’s club in connection with the Unitarian church in 
Washington. But the thing as'now understood, a study 
side of the liberal church, a company called together for 
work rather than for pleasure, had its origin in the West, 
the first programme for such systematic work being printed 
at Janesville, Wis., some time in 1872—1873. Now, under 
one name or another, this study side is a necessary adjunct 
of nearly all the liberal churches in the West. It is well 


~understood that this is not intended for literary women and 


brainy men alone, but for all who are willing to study. At 
first this was thought feasible only for parishes. removed 
from the distractions of a great city. But now some of the 
most carefully elaborated work is done in our city parishes. 
He exhibited a bundle of printed programmes, representing 
the current activities of many of these Unity clubs, each of 
them illustrating the general law of growth of the Unity 
Club work everywhere; away from the entertaining to that 
which develops mind and heart; from the promiscuous pro- 
gramme to consecutive work. Variety has a fascination 
to the undisciplined club; the disciplined club takes to 
thorough work in special fields. He alluded to the opposi 

tion that unexpectedly, and to him unaccountably, had 
sprung up in the Kast toward Unity clubs. It must have 
sprung from a misunderstanding of their purpose. Some 
thought they would disintegrate the pieties, others were 
afraid of radical tendencies in them. Perhaps the real 
reason was that the earlier manifestations under this name 
in the East were more of the entertaining and pleasure- 
making kind. But the growth of the Unity Club has been 
more marked in the East than in the West this year, and 
all the indications go to prove that the Unity Club has 
come to stay, because our churches have grown up into the 
sanctities of thought. 

The leader then proceeded to consider the ‘‘ Hows” laid 
down in the programme, briefly commenting upon them 
himself first, and then putting the Institute to work upon 
them. 

‘ How to make every one work,” 

You can not. But you will succeed best if you under- 

take real work; do thorough work yourself, and insist on 


those who come doing their part; avoid baby work or baby > 


talk. If youcan plan some work for all of them, most of 
them will do it. The easiest work for a club is hard work. 
Touch a nettle lightly and it stings, grasp it firmly and it 
yields fibre. Set the club to work on common ground. If 
they’ve all been reading the same thing at home, the com- 
bustion in the club will very surely become general. Con- 
duct the club in such a way that nobody knows where the 
lightning may strike, Let the leader be alert and no one 
will go to sleep. Be hospitable toward the ‘ don’t-knows.”’ 
He who confesses ignorance, helps, as well as he who con- 
tributes knowledge. 

Mr. Learned. Those whom we are afraid to ask, often 
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bring the best. Believe in the possibilities of the hesitating. 

Mr. Gannett. -Coax and scold. 

Mrs. Parker. Pick out those who think they will not be 
called upon. | 

Mr. Fisher. “Persuade and assign. Give every one a 
chance in turn; but take great pains in adapting topics. 

Leader. Much depends upon making programmes on 
long lines. Give plenty of time to getready. It is easier 
to face a task for February in October, than in January. 
The leader should be an autocrat with a large endowment of 
grace. Help the timid with counsel. Direct them to 
material. Lend them books. Sympathise with them in 
their sleepless night. Blessed is the agony of creation. 

Mrs. Parker. I can always get papers if I provide ma. 
terial. 

‘* How to keep open doors.” 

Make a slight money consideration the condition of 
getting in. Make preparation and mental co-operation the 
condition of being comfortable after getting there. Treat 
everyone as a member who is inside the door. Avoid red 
tape. 

Mr. Learned. Represented another type of club. Did 
not give indiscriminate invitation. Only members of con- 
gregation invited. Others admitted by vote. 

Mr. Gannett. Found that different locations needed dif- 
ferent methods. 

Leader. Found the assimilative power of a Unity Club 
great. It is a splendid recruiting agency for the church. 
But his experience shows that it might grow too large. 
His workers come from all the churches in the neighborhood, 
and it may be necessary to discover some methods of exelu- 
sion. 

Mr. Learned. _ Make your executive committee keep out 
the crowd. 

Leader. Haven't any executive committee. 

Mr. Gannett. Colonize them. Split them up into sec- 
tions. Swarm them. 

‘* How to keep the conversation to a point.” 

Mrs. Parker. Call them back when they wander. 

A voice. Have a point. 

Mr. Learned. Sometimes digressions are most profita- 
ble, particularly in the discussion of poetry. 

A voice. Come to the St. Louis Institute and find out. 

Mr. Fisher. Ask a question that will bring them to the 
central thing. 

Leader. How to keep the conductor from talking too 
much. The average club leader, like the average Sunday- 
school superintendent, is in danger of over-talk. His duty 
is to stimulate others,—to pump. - Let him respect limita- 
tions of pengramme; honor the time of beginning and 
closing. 

Mr. Gannett. Suppress corner conversations. The au- 
tocratic method is best if it can be done pleasantly. Make 
it merry. Pass leadership around. 

‘* How to make the talkers listen and the listeners talk.” 

Mrs. Blattner. Give the questioned time to think. 

Mrs. Damon. Suppress the talking ones and the others 
will come forward. 

Mrs. Blattner. More preparation. 
makes empty talkers. 

Mr. Gannett. We like those who make us do what we 
can, although we do not want to do it. People are glad to 
be made to speak. It is one of the rewards of Unity club 
work to see the pleasure of the silent people when they 
come to their lips. 

“ How much paper, how much talk.” 

Paper enough to have real work. To write even a meager 
paper is a good deal of work to most people. Two fifteen- 
minute papers, better than one thirty-minute. Discourage 

attempts at fine writing. Ask for the crisp facts. If they 
have not paraded their skill they have displayed it. The 
alternations between paper and conversation are restful. 


Lack of preparation 
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The illuminating points of the evening are the talking 
ints. 

Mr. Gannett. Thought he put more value on papers; 
the greatest good always came to those who wrote them. 

Leader. ‘T'wo sections of his club had no papers. 

“ How to organize without organization.” 

The leader never had any scrap of written organization 
for any of his clubs. It is easy to kill a club with constitu- 
tion and by-laws. Avoid parliamentary slang. 

Mr. Fisher. Had his best success under a club that had 
constitution and by-laws, and lived up to them; but did not 
think them essential. 

Mr. Frost. Believed a training in the orderly conduct 
of assembly, valuable. He recounted the success of his 
Alton club on those lines. 

Leader. Called up again the unsolved problem of the 
Unity club. The Minneapolis Unity Club sought “ to ad- 
vance all the interests of this church except the raising of 
money and the Sunday service.” 


The club of the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, occupied 


about the same relation. His own, and, he suspected, most 
of the western clubs, held no official relations to the church. 
It was a sympathetic part of the church, related as the 
Sunday-school is related. 

Mr. Learned. Thought the Unity Club was in danger 
sometimes of overlaying the church, living upon it without 
giving back. Its financial obligations to the church should 
be insisted upon; in which all agreed. 

‘ How to reassure the critics of the Unity Club.”’ 

Let them alone and stick to our work. Like Angelo, let 
us criticise by creation. Let us increase the thought foun- 
dation of our churches. | 

Mr. Gannett. Suggested the big question for next year; 
the “doing” side of Unity clubs. Shall the Unity Club 
undertake charitable work, or should this be left to church 
activities. 

Leader. Thought the church had better machineries for 
the charities of body than the club. Jt seemed best calcu- 
lated to clothe naked intellects, to deal with charities of 
mind. 

Professor Hosmer was here introduced to the Institute 
and spoke a cordial word, urging the value of knowledge 
and the necessity of developing mind in our churches. 

The chair sketched the history of the National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs, and appealed for co-operation with it. 

After thanking most heartily the friends in the Church 
of the Unity for their hospitality, which brought forth 
crateful response as to the value of the work done in these 
three days, from Mr. Learned, the Second Annual Institute 


was brought to a close by receiving the benediction from 
Mr. Fisher of Sheffield. 


REPORT OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN S.S. SOCIETY. 


This year’s reports from the schools brought, with more 


force than usual, the something indefinable that comes with 


the presence of friends. Each was like a cordial hand- 
shake, and fifteen of them were accompanied by some addi- 
tional word, letter, or printed plan of work, besides those 
whose letter was written on the back of the report itself. 
And was it atmospheric conditions, or actual statistics, or 
better, both, that breathed of good cheer and encourage- 
ment,—the taking on of new life? 

Last May we made no statement of the condition of our 
schools, deferring it until this time, and the records to-day 
date from April 1, 1887, to Sept. 1, 1888. During this 
time one school has been suspended for the present, that at 
Cincinnati, because of changes in the church, and five new 
schools have been started. Winona, Minn., Toledo, O., Me- 
nomonie, Wis., and Wichita and Uniontown, Kans. We 
are able to include in these records to-day, for Mo., one 
school, that of “The church of the Unity;” for Dak., one, 
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at Sioux Falls; Ind., one, at Hobart, and a brief word from 
Laporte saying that they are just making a new start, but giv- 
ing no records; Ohio, one, at Toledo; two in Mich., Jackson 
and Grand Rapids, (the Holland church); two in Kansas, 
Lawrence and Wichita; three in Col., Denver, Greeley and 
North Platte; four in Wis., Arcadia, Menomonie, Helena 


and Milwaukee; four in Iowa, Davenport, Sioux City, Hum- 


boldt, and Iowa City; four in Minn., St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Luverne and Winona; thirteen in Ill., Alton, Bloomington, 
Geneva, Geneseo, Hinsdale, Moline, Quincy, Rockford, 
Sheffield, and the four in Chicago. 
Let me try and give an 
OUTLINE PICTURE OF THE WORK 

done in this field. First, as to figures, 67 schools were in- 
vited to report, and returns from 37 show 2928 names en. 
rolled and an average attendance of two-thirds. For the 
schools where the proportion of girls to boys is given, the 
total averages is two to one, but we find one school whose 
average attendance gives 19 for the boys and 18 
for the girls; and another of 20 boys to 13 girls. The largest 
school on our list numbering 161 we find to be that of our 
host, the Church of the Unity, St. Louis. 

Thirteen hundred and eighty-one dollars, sixty-nine cents 
have been raised, and used first, to defray expenses, includ- 
ing text-books, library books, Sunday-school papers, Festi- 
val services, picnics, furnishing of 8. S. room with pictures, 
carpets, chairs, etc. Otherwise for charitable enterprises 
and contributions to the W. U. 8. 8. Society. With every 
one the expenses are met out of the receipts of the school, 
and with nearly all the amount has been raised entirely 
within the school itself. Several have named no definite 
figures but have simply collected enough to make them- 
selves self-supporting. The total sum named gives an aver- 
age of about $102.24 each, for the 37 schools reporting. 
The largest sum raised by any one school is $1,242.15 by 
Unity Church, Chicago, but this is probably in part from 
the church. Next as to 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 
we find the minister to be the acting superintendent, in 
more than half the schools, and in nearly all of them closely 
connected, either by teaching in it, conducting the Bible class 
or by means of some general exercise. Alton, Hobart, Helena 
and North Platte have no minister, but keep at work and 
are able to send encouraging reports. Rockford has a min- 
ister whose Sunday-school is his pet! While the life of a 
school depends largely upon the relation it holds with the 
minister, that need not, necessarily, be the direct working 
relation, especially with the older, or with the larger schools. 
This is evidenced by the fact that one of the three largest 
and most flourishing schools, numbering 150 scholars, has 
the least connection with the minister of any one where 
there is a minister at all. This is not from lack of interest 
on his part. He is always ready for counsel and is a con- 
stant and attentive member of the teachers’ meetings, but 
as listener, not leader; one of the teachers acts in that ca- 
pacity, and directs a course of lessons prepared by herself. 

A library is a real help to over half the schools, three or 
four have none, several consider it unessential, and two fear 
it is a necessary evil. 

Mr. Wendte’s book of songs and services, called ‘‘ The 
Carol,” has foundits way into ten schools. The Sunny Side 
is still a favorite with fiveor six, and “Unity Services and 
Songs” is used in nineteen. Our Holland friends at Grand 
Rapids have a book in their own language, and at Rockford 
the pastor prepares the Chorals used. 

In ten schools the usual four special services are observed, 
ten more take only two or three of them, and in a few oth- 
ers a mercy service, Emerson Memorial Day, or National 
Celebration has been added to the others or supplied in 
place of them. 

Our schools seem to have dropped into the noon hour 
session this year, more than before; there are only ten that 
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meet in the morning, varying from 9 to 11 o’clock, and 
twenty-three at about 12 m. 

The union system of lessons (on ‘“ Luke”) has been fol- 
lowed by seven schools, four outside of Chicago. Six find 
it most satisfactory to use lessons of their own preparation, 
and two use a graded system. With others are found, 
Chilahood of Jesus, Hall’s First Lessons on the Bible, Ethics 
or Character Lessons, each used in four schools, while in 
two or three others the following courses find favor: ‘‘ Lives 
and Deeds,” Brown’s “Life of Jesus,” Clarke’s ‘Manual of 
Unitarian Belief,” Dole’s ‘ Citizen and Neighbor,” Ever- 
ett’s ‘“* Religions before Christianity,’ ‘‘ Parable ” Lessons, 
‘'Toy’s Israel,” “Every Day Life” and ‘“ Outlines and 
Charts” of Boston publications; “‘Corner Stones of Char- 
acter,” ‘‘ Home Life,” ‘‘ School Life’’, ‘‘ Stories from Gene- 
sis,’ “‘ Talks about the Bible” and “ Heroes and Heroism” 
of Western publication. 

In five cases the main difficulty mentioned is in holding 
the young men and women in the school; while with three 
others the fact of an increase in this direction is the source 
of special satisfaction. Other difficulties are: the indiffer- 
ence of the “liberal”? home to the Sunday-school; obtain- 
ing teachers and officers; adapting one series of text-books 
to all pupils; there are wanted more men who will take 
active interest; a good weekly paper; more devotion and 
intellizence; and with three, Jesson leaves, ‘ with common 
sense and soul,” says one, and another wants them because 
the children take more interest if they have them for their 
Own use. 

There is only one complaint of a lack of interest from 
the church, and we wish it might be the only case where that 
difficulty is really met; four times, the trouble seems to be 
with the parents or homes. 

On the whole there are more encouragements expressed 
than discouragements, twenty-three to eighteen. Some of 
the sources of satisfaction, and new features introduced 
may be helpfully suggestive to other schools. wo have 
printed circulars distributed, setting forth their aims and 
methods; two have confirmation classes; one has three 
evening classes, and a Saturday afternoon meeting, for 


religious instruction to some sixty boys and girls; two 


have adopted the plan of reading or telling a short story 
carefully selected, using blackboard illustration when pos- 


— sible, and letting the points of interest furnish application 


in the class conversation. There is a Band of Mercy, and 
two schools have King’s Daughters that are organized in 
tens. One school held regular sessions during the summer 
months. 

THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS © 


condition of the schools is shown by three fundamental 
points: the interest of the teachers’ meetings, the co-opera- 
tion of the parents, and the outside helpfulness done by 
the schools themselves. Weekly meetings are held in 
thirteen schools, and with twelve more they are monthly or 
occasional. Wherever they are held they are of real inter- 
est, but there are still five out of the thirty-seven where 
they have none. These are mostly in country places where 
the distances are a serious obstacle to such work. The 
word from one school is that there has been but one teach- 
ers’ meeting, and that was not of any special interest. We 
should hardly think it would have been,—so solitary and 
alone. The only way to make them of real moment is to 
give them their essential place in the regular plan of work. 
Then they assume their rightful importance, command re- 
spect, and yield treasure for the life of the school. If we 
count those holding these meetings both regularly and irregu- 
larly, the proportion is large, but the every-week, solid- 
work kind, is hardly one-half and in about the same ratio 
as last year. The lack of co-operation of the parents is 
not so frequently placed among the difficulties as in -other 
years, and the answers to the question, “In what way do they 
show their interest?” tell us that in twenty-three schools the 
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parents connect themselves by one or more of several ways, 
such as teaching, attending adult class or teachers’ meet. 
ings, visiting the opening or closing exercises, helping the 
children prepare their lessons, attending special exercises, 
or by encouragement, advice,and money. This is good. 
and although having care that the children are sent regu. 
larly with lessons learned, is in several cases the only inter- 
est manifested, that is certainly a practical one which is 
often worth more than would be the irregular attendance of 
both parent and child. Intwo cases the answer comes that 
the parents show their interest by “ staying away.” In one 
new school with an average attendance of forty-five we 
learn that most of “the parents come regularly with the 
children,” and the only trouble seems to be that still * many 
children come whose parents do not.”’ 

Outside helpfulness is a part of the work in eighteen 
schools, and is signified variously, all the way from “ Little 
bits,’’ up to the two schools that have expended some $40 or 
more in charities. The objects of missionary outgo, are 
Industrial Schools, organizing ‘‘ The King’s Daughters ”’ in 
tens, ice water barrel in the interest of temperance, Flower 
mission, contributions to the Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, or toward a building fund for a church- 
home of its own. Some have given books from the library 
for a new school, and others send their Sunday-school papers 
away where they will be of use and pleasure to others. We 
count these evidences of the moral and religious condition 
of our schools as showing a steady, earnest working interest 
which means growth of the substantial kind. We gather 
more of quiet, equalized persistence this year than usual, 
less complaint and more of general encouragement founded 
upon common grounds. 

AT THE HEADQUARTERS 
the relations heretofore held between the two conferences 
and the Sunday School Society have been continued. It is 
not necessary to restate them inthis presence. The Direc- 
tors meetings have been held regularly for the transaction 
of business. There has been little or no publication by 
the Society during the year except in the way of new edi- 
tions of present matter. Not because there were no de- 
mands but from lack of money. The Union teachers’ meet- 
ings are not continued this season, and the three schools 
whose teachers attended them heretofore are following a 


course of lessons prepared by their ministers. 
THE TREASURER'S REPORT. 


RECEIPTS: 
Balance on hand May 15, 1888 ___.._..__. $84 40 
From accounts outstanding priorto May15. 17 85 
gk a, Sl wa od wie ab vedi od 183 26 
DOP OS LODE) c,d bn caen beonnn 140 00 
yo SE GG u Seba oC SUdae oko os és Sas ko RS 26 00 
Annual Memberships EN inthe Egeah Me FARGO GE, 8: 25 00 
Life " bbw Ghke oes sblkeGn oe 
$506 51 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
rs 5k os oe aa ty dekh Saba Wee $17 25 
Oi cai ag Walia 1 75 
Expenses, Stationery, Wrapping paper, Ex- 
pressage, etc., Telegrams and other items 62 76 
Room Expense, BREE WC khan. ckc'c ene 4 33 
Secretary and Treasurer-_-__--.------.---- 65 00 
(epi cwewwewe weweesew eee ess cere setts 148 00 
Oe Sep ss sera eee 58 00 
Reick alla cial, . alswwid owniad wrbene cies eas 124 17 
I 25 25 | 
$506 51 
STATEMENT OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES. | 
Resources— 
DT NN ogg cite bavdn Kid oded ~~ asiavdee ¢ 40 00 
Stock on hand, estimated___.-.._.__.--- 785 70 
BCOOURM PECHIVEDIO.... oo ce ect cL 41 45 
Se Oe Me tO Poké ed 25 25 H 
| ——— $892 40 
Liabtlitves— | 
RE FIs 6a n anon pnd<0 + Sevtacne $ 13 39 
eT ee oe ae Com encumoe a ak 103 17 
Estimated worth of W. U.S. 8. S_------- 775 84 
——— $892 40 


Adding together our two most immediate resources, ac- 
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counts receivable and eash on hand we have $66.70 with 
which to meet liabilities,—accounts and bills payable— 
amounting to $116.56, thus showing a deficiency of $49.86. 
Please bear in mind that this report for nearly six months 
includes the four dullest ones in the year, being those at 
the close of the winter and during the summer, and while 
the expenses can be diminished but little, the income from 
sales is almost nothing. This amount will doubtless be 
covered during the winter months, for with a stock on hand 
of nearly $800 paid for, this is not a discouraging situa- 
tion. | 

But meanwhile what shall we do? 

Here we have thirty-seven schools only eleven of which 
number over one hundred scholars. Some of the eleven 
are ip the city, some in the country, and with most of these, 
in hardly less degree than with all the other twenty-five, the 
struggle is always between small means and large demands; 
much to do, but few people and little money to do it. 
These schools are doing steady substantial, self-reliant work 
in a quiet way, and the interests of the West cannot afford 
to neglect the opportunity which such a growing field offers. 
The question is, how to adapt ourselves to its needs so as 
to facilitate the work without removing the self-reliance. 
The thing most needed just now is low-priced material and 
enough of tz. Simple lessons, clearly defined, suggestive, 
but left for the teacher’s elaboration, stamped unmistakably 
with our own direction of thought and purpose, and 
printed on sheets for weekly distribution. This distri- 
bution can not be so general when text-books are used. But 
the united feeling and work of the schools is not carried on 
with such unanimity of action, when all are not proyided 
alike. A common line of study leads to an interchange of 
thought among not only the teachers but the scholars as 
well. This, at least, is what I gather as one of the most 
pressing needs, from the testimony of reports and of indi- 
viduals, not excepting the scholars themselves. 

Here we have six schools using courses of lessons pre- 
pared by some one of their own number. TheS. 5S. Society 
_ ought to be able to gather up these fruits of experience in 
its own field, examine, revise and publish them in such 
form as will make them most available for practical pur- 
poses. Uther publications are in demand and waiting ful- 
fillment, chiefly for the primary department. New editions 
of class cards are just now especially essential. 

The first three series of Unity lessons have been reissued 
in secular editions, and are beginning to be introduced into 
public schools. They are well suited for the half hour’s 
ethical study that in many schools is being adopted in place 
of Bible reading. They have been used this year in Toledo 
with excellent results. | 

The Western 8. 8. Society and the schools within its 
range are slowly working up a new standard of being, and 
small and insufficient as the work of the Society has been 
for the past few years as regards any outgo of publication, 
there has been a steady gain in fellowship between itself and 
its schools. As co-operation increases both our work and 
theirs will be facilitated. The spirit with which we have 
worked has been the same as we find expressed from one of 
the schools: ‘*‘ When we cannot work as we would like to, 
we work as we can, but work steadily, quietly, persistently.” 

ELLEN T. LEONARD, Secretary. 

: —— 
SYNOPSIS OF MR. HAILMANN’S ADDRESS ON “ THE 
APPLICATION OF FROEBEL’S THOUGHT TO 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK.” 

In general terms the object of Sunday-school work is to 
develop in the learner religious and ethical sentiment, and 
to foster a religious and ethical life. It is true that cur- 
rent ideas on religion are quite vague. Too frequently, 
religion is merely a superstitious dread of some occult 
power, a view that yields abundant harvests of infidelity, 
hypocrisy, and persecution. Atanother extreme, the ethical 
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side of religion is emphasized to the exclusion of the 
higher intuitions that alone can impart dignity and mean- 
ing to an ethical life. This view is apt to lead to barren 
utilitarianism, windy ‘‘ Nature” worship, and arid positiv- 
ism. On its soil grow such pagan maxims as, ‘I am as 
good as any body,” or ‘‘ Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” Most generally, perhaps, religion is 
held to be the confession of a belief in “‘ God and Immor- 
tality,” but the ideas signified by these terms are variously 
vitiated by the varied degrees of selfishness in the “ be- 
lievers.”’ 

Essentially, however, religion implies in all cases, on the 
part of the religious being, a feeling of relative helpless- 
ness or dependence, and an inner readiness to obey the 
dictates of a growing insight, docility in the presence of 
recognized law. Now helplessness (or dependence) and 
plasticity (or docility) are the characteristics of human 
childhood; and from this point of view. religious instruc- 
tion appears as the establishment of a growing sense of 
childhood in the heart of man and of a deliberate life of 
obedience to whatever higher law insight may reveal to 
him. ‘The active obedience thus attained is the measure of 
man’s freedom; it characterizes evolution in the psychical 
world where “survival of the fittest’? becomes survival of the 
most obedient; it controls the innermost sources, as well as 
the remotest outcomes of life. 

These considerations have placed us in the very centre of 
Froebel’s thought of life and of education for life. To 
him hfe is to be the revelation of the divine in man who is 
a thought of God that has become, as it were, measurably 
independent and self-active. 

Activity is the essential condition of organic develop- 
ment. It differs from mere motion by proceeding from 
inner living causes. Its cessation implies death. This 
is true of it in all its phases, whether it be the merely 
absorbent activity of vegetable life, the vigorous brawny 


activities of brute creation, or the most subtle brainy 


activities of human self-consciousness : in all these phases 
it is the condition of development and—hence—neces- 
sarily instructive. The objectless gratification of these 
instincts constitutes play; their gratification under the 
added pressure of outer -life-necessities constitutes pwur- 
suit; their gratification in the light of a reflective life 
of leisure is work. Play finds its reward in the activity as 
such; pursuit brings life sustenance; in work there is added 
mental purpose, the agent becomes truly self-directive or 
self-active, the activity becomes productive, creative. ‘The 
soul of play is motion; of pursuit, acquisition; of work, 
accomplishment. 

The body as a whole is the instrument of play; the 
limbs and the jaws are the implements of pursuit; but the 
chief, and almost exclusive, tool of work is the hand, man’s 
projected will, his outer brain. To the hand man owes 
successively his erect position, the expansion of his chest, 
the development of his vocal organs, language and thought, 
song and its burden of highest love. 

Thus it happens that doing is indispensable in mental 
growth. In all educational work, heart and head are help- 
less without the hand. Without the hand, love is a night- 
mare, and progress a waning dream. Work and love, in- 
deed,—the children of the helplessness and teachableness 


of human childhood—are twins of which it is difficult (as 


in the case of Esau and Jacob) to distinguish the elder. 
Work, in its reaction on the worker, generates and 


strengthens that deep and joyous sense of power to which 


mankind owes its triumphant onward march of discovery, 
invention, and creative art. Thus itlifts him out of helpless- 
ness into helpfulness, out of the paltry pursuits of a greedy 
or cowardly egoism to the earnest endeavors and high 
yearnings of a generous and self-reliant altruism, out of 
the passive obedience of mere plasticity into active, self- 
centered, self-determining obedience of enlightened insight; 
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rids him of self and unites him with his fellows in com- 
mon efforts of highest duty and noblest aspiration. 

This, then, is the kernel of Froebel’s thought on educa- 
tion: that all that is in man is to be developed in a strong, 
efficient, beneficent life; that his entire insight is to go out 
in steadily expanding productive and creative life achieve- 
ments; that whatever faith there is in him should live and 
grow in multiplying harvests of work. 

In the imperfect suggestions concerning the application 
of this thought in our Sunday-school work, I have kept in 
mind the practical difficulties that hamper the Sunday- 
school, so limited in time and resources. It is out of the 
question for this reason to introduce any of the so-called 
occupations, ‘“‘busy-work” devices, and games of the kinder- 
garten. All such efforts will serve only to make the kin- 
dergarten ridiculous and the Sunday-school a waste of 
time and energy. On the other hand, it is possible and 
desirable to arrange the work of the Sunday-school in such 
a way that the learner at every stage may verify and apply 
in his own experience whatever religious and ethical in- 
struction may come to him; that, indeed, religious and 
ethical gain and growth may come to him through practice 
as well as precept. 

During the earliest period of Sunday-school work, in- 
struction should come chiefly through stories, told by teacher 
and children, of goodness and beauty, kindness and mercy, 
courage and sympathy. ‘These need not be Bible stories, 
for not a religion but religion is the aim. Yet wherever 
Bible stories appeal naturally to the child’s sympathies and 
aspirations they should be preferred because of their con- 
nection with the historic evolution of our spiritual life. 
_ Throughout they should be free from formal moralizings 
which fail to reach or which repel the child: the “moral” 
should be in the story alone. Poems and stanzas used in 
song and recitation should lead the child’s thought out- 
ward and upward to the beauties of nature, the duties of 
life, the gentleness of Jesus of Nazareth, and the goodness 
of the Father. : 

The doing side, corresponding with whatever instruction 
may come in these things, will find exercise in the collection 
in suitable class scrap-books of stories and pictures brought 
by the children; in the relief of suffering and want among 
members of the class and others within easy reach, and in 
preparation for festive occasions of which there should be 
no dearth. The collection of pictures and stories will be 
found particularly useful in systematic Band of Mercy 
work. Possibly, too, some mother will in due time find in 
her heart songs and games adapted to the specific needs of 
the Sunday-school, symbolizing religious sentiment and 
ethical conduct in a manner suited to the children’s powers. 
Certainly, the sand-table and group-table of the kinder- 
garten and primary school can be utilized effectively, where- 
ever circumstances allow, for purposes of illustration and 
creative fancy in connection with stories told and problems 
suggested. 

During a second period—not, however, before the age of 
eleven or twelve—the life of Jesus of Nazareth and of his 
disciples, carefully freed from all legendary exaggerations 
and admixtures, may form the chief burden of the work of 
instruction. To this may be added in song and recitation 
the praise of deeds and lives in harmony with these teach- 
ings. 

4 3 the doing side, these children may be induced to col- 

lect maxims, anecdotes, daily thoughts and occurrences 
illustrating certain phases of the instruction received; to 
establish Band of Mercy bureaus for the diffusion of suit- 
able literature among the people of the district; to organize 
committees and clubs for the relief of special cases of 
suffering or want by organized effort and the fruit of per- 
sonal work. 

At the age of fifteen or sixteen the learner may enter 
upon a third period, during which he may study more or 
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less systematically the leyindery and historical development 
of the Christian religion from the Old and New Testaments 
with such help as other enlightened writings may bring, 
and arrive at a fairly systematic knowledge and survey of 
religious drift and of a truly ethical life. 

In all this, song and recitation may play an important 
part. The doing side will find ever richer fields of work. 
Clubs may be formed for most varied purposes, as the needs 
of the locality may indicate; the relief of given cases of 
suffering or want; crusades against certain phases of evil: 
the establishment of journalistic committees to push certain 
reforms; the establishment of reading-rooms (in smaller 
towns) for Saturdays and Sunday afternoons; the founding 
of day-nurseries, night-schools, Saturday classes, ete. 

In some such way the Sunday-school may add works to 
faith, doing to insight, purpose to aspiration, and achieve- 
ment to purpose; and become a most efficient factor in the 
realization of Froebel’s educational thought. 


THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES IN THESUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


My subject is the true order of studies in the Sunday- 
school. Itsounds innocent. It 7s revolutionary, or else I do 
not understand it. It involves a distinctly higher aim in 
Sunday-schoolideals than is common in our western churches: 
and that, as a higher aim so often does, involves a change 


in methods all along the line. 
A HIGHER AIM NECESSARY. 


I think our people generally do not value much our 
Sunday-schools. Most parents are glad to have their chil- 
dren go, but do not expect very much from the going. The 
children themselves are often glad to come,—often have to 
be glad in order to come, so largely do the parents leave 
the coming to the children’s wish; but neither do the chil-. 
dren feel that the Sunday-school amounts to much. May 
not the trouble be that the Sunday-school does not amount 
to much, and cannot, until it aims higher, until it does more 
than it now attempts? In asking such a question we need 
not undervalue the atmospheric influence of the teachers, 
that which comes from their central selves: 


“Tt was not anything she said, 
It was not anything she did: 
It was the movement of her head,— 
The lifting of her lid, 


“ Her little motions when she spoke, 
The presence of an upright soul, 
A living light that from her broke— 
It was the perfect whole.” 


There is the picture of the good Sunday-school teacher, 
that atmospheric influence counts for much. There is no 
good teaching without it. It is the most important thing. 
And yet it is notall. This influence many a good friend 
exerts upon our children. But we sent them to Sunday- 
school for something more, namely, for the “things she 
said :” in other words, we hoped for Johnny a definite bit 
of mental and moral education. We hoped for this,—we 
hardly expected it, so little value have we set upon the 
school. It seems almost too much to use the word “‘educa- 
tion” of the intellectual influences which our ordinary Sun- 
day-school course gives theordinary child, even if he spends 
six or eight years in the school. During that time, for in- 
stance, he will have spent a good many half-hours with a 


faithful kindly teacher; and probably the subject studied 


three-fourths of the time will have been the Bible. Now all 
those half-hours upon the Bible ought,with good teaching, to 
give a pretty fair acquaintance with the different parts of 
the Bible. Does “ pretty fair acquaintance” at all express 
the fact? The fault is not wholly with the teacher, or the 
child, or the home: if fault at all, it belongs all round. 
But do we aim high enough to escape it? Ought such a 
smattering and scattering in Bible lines to content us as 
teachers? Who cares much for such a result? Whoought 
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to care much for it? Is it worth caring much for? Do 
we not owe the children, and owe their parents from whom 
we borrow them, and owe ourselves as intellectual workers, 
a higher aim? Suppose that the Sunday-school could earn 
a power to prove, and therefore a right to claim, that the 
education which it gives does amount to something ve 
real in a child’s total of education,—something which the 
child will get nowhere else, and the loss of which would 
be a serious loss in the eyes of the average parent,—then 
what? I think just that power and that claim might be- 
come possible; but that it involves a change in methods all 
along the line,—change in the school-course, change in the 
preparation of the teachers, change in the relations of the 
home to the school. | 
THE SERVICE PART. 

Within the school-course—where lies my special subject— 
this higher aim would not involve a change in the service part, 
except, of course, to make it ever more beautiful and more 
impressive to the child-hearts. The most privileged person 
in the Sunday-school-is.the worship-leader. Ido not say 
the superintendent, if we give that name to the one who 
takes charge of the routine business of the school; but the 
worship-leader, he whose part it is to lead the children into 
the moods of worship. He has the shepherd place! His 
tones, his attitude, his manner, his opportunity of speech, 
give him the shepherd power; and the little flock is a more 
sensitive impressible congregation to such things, than the 
congregation of the elders. A child is a natural worshiper as 
well as a natural player. Ido not see how a minister can 
easily give up this worship-leader’s part to anybody: it is 
his open door of opportunity,—it is his mother-moment with, 
the children. Nor do I see the least hurt, rather every 
good, in making the children feel that the Sunday-school 
is their little “church.” The moreof church it is to them, 
the more of the sweet, awed seriousness of natural worship 
that can be waked in them by the service, the less shall we 
hear of the strange argument that the Sunday-school, if 
made too attractive, may keep children from church-going. 
Make worship beautiful to them in their little church, and 
as they grow up they will want it and go for it to the big 
church,—provided that there they find it beautiful again. 


GRADED LESSONS. 


The higher aim, then, involves no special change in this 
service part. In the lesson-part, the revolution begins. It 
involves there a change from the uniform lesson system to 
the graded lesson system. My very theme, “the true order 
of studies,” suggests as much. For those words suggest a 
distinct grip on two conceptions: (1), That there is a cer- 
tain line of subjects which the Sunday-school can teach 


and should, and which are likely to be taught in no other — 


place—the only other places possible being the home and 
the day-school; and (2), that these subjects range them- 
selves in a progressive order, corresponding to the pro- 
cressive development of the child from his kindergarten 
age to young manhood or young womanhood. 

And I know very well there are two or three real advantages 
in the uniform lesson. Real conveniences, perhaps they 
should be called, because they apply rather to the teachers 
and the minister than to the children. ‘‘To the children, 
too,” says the advocate of this system: “It is a great thing 
to get the unity and the esprit-de-corps which comes of 
having all minds in the school intent upon one subject on 
one day,—-grading that one subject to the differing ages by 
means of varied teaching.” Yes, itis a great thing to have 
unity and esprit-de-corps in a Sunday-school; but I think 
that the service, made real and serious and tender, is ample 
to give that sense of fellowship and unity. The service is 
the heart-side of the school, and it is by hearts we feel our 
oneness with each other, and then there are the Festival 
Sundays, to bring all together; and there might be a little 
special course of three or four Sundays, in which the whole 
school should join, intercalated between the two main halves 
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cf each school-year. But the unity of heads obtained by fitting 
ane lesson to children of six and eight and ten and twelve 
and sixteen and twenty, I suspect, is largely an illusion. 
At all events it is no substitute for the educational advanta 
of the other plan, if that plan can be realized. ‘“ But it is 
hard to realize that plan,’ urges the one-lesson advocate 
again; “for what shall we do for teachers’ meeting, if five 
or six different courses are pursued?” That is a real diffi- 
culty, and of that I will speak by and by. Now to speak 
of the true order of studies in a graded system. 

I have nothing novel to propose. The revolution is only 
in the change of plan; nor do I even mean that this graded 
system is at all unknown. But, at least, it is not common in 
our western churches. And for the reason probably"that 
applies to so much in our western life,—we haven’t yet got 
round to it, got up to it. It is coming, with the other 
better things. But it is time to believe in it, to aim for it, 
to interest the parents in it, to talk about the ways and 
means of reaching it. Let us talk about it now. 

SCOPE OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL: THE FOUR SUBJECTS. 


What questions should we ask, to begin with? This, I 
think: What is the true scope of the teaching in an ideal 
Sunday-school? First catch your hare, says the recipe, and 
that confessedly is hard. So first catch your boy,—and that 
confessedly is hard. But suppose that, with the parents 
helping us,—we have caught our boy at the kindergarten age 
and can hold him in the school until he is twenty, what, in 
the course of that time, ought we to have given him? What 
is the scope of a Sunday-school education ? 

It should cover four lines, should it not,—Character, Bible, 
History of Religion, Doctrine? A few words on each, and 
then I shall have to help myself by a diagram. 

Character. That word will cover perhaps half of the 
whole school-course. Character, taught to the little ones 
in the object-lessons of fable, anecdote, biography; taught, 
later, in analysis and application to self, to home life, and 
to school-life; taught finally in application to public life, or 
those relations in which we stand as citizen and neighbor 
to the larger society around us. These Character-lessons 
would therefore weave themselves through all the years 
from the beginning to the end. 

The Bible comes next in importance, because it is the 
best-known of the world’s text-books of religion and is the 
best type of all the rest. And this, too, will weave itself 
gradually and recurrently throughout the years. To get a 
fair idea of what is in the Bible is to get a little education 
in itself, because the book is the story of the moral and 
religious education of a race from its kindergarten age to 
the time when it was ripe to lose itself in the great society 
of nations round about it. What is “a fair idea” of the 
Bible? To know that the old Testament is the compressed — 
library of this race, ranging over a thousand years of compo- 
sition; to know that the earlier booklets in this library are the 
nation’s story-books, its myths and legends; to know what 
the leading myths and legends are, because—so history has 
brought about—these stories have become a part of the 
mental furnishing of modern men and women; to know how 
these legends run into history, and how the historic outline 
spans the religion’s growth from the era when many gods 
were worshipped by idolatries and even human sacrifices to 
the worship of one righteous God, a Father in the heavens 
and finally in the heart and in the life; to know what place 
the ‘‘ Prophets” hold in this library of the religion; to know 
what the hymn-book of this religion is; to know what the 
central national conception and hope is—that which threads 
the whole library and binds its books into one “ Old Testa- 
ment.” And then, in the other part of it, a “fair idea” of 


the Bible implies a still more familiar knowledge of the life 
and death of Jesus; and of the meaning of the phrase for- 
ever on his lips, “the Kingdom of heaven,” as he set that 
meaning forth in picture-parables; and of his main moral 
and religious emphases; and again a knowledge of Paul as 
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a character and a worker and a seed-sower,—Paul the 
second great ideal of the New Testament; with some under- 
standing of his thought about a new connection between 
God and man—that thought which grew into the new re- 
ligion destined to survive the perishing of the great civili- 
zation amid which it had its roots. And one thing more a 
‘fair idea” of the Bible implies,—the knowing by heart 
thirty or forty passages, we will say three hundred verses, 
of this great book, the glowing spots in it. 

Does this frighten anybody,—any teacher? I hold that this 
much is easily attainable, under good teaching, in far less 
than the number of hours usually given to the Bible in the 
Sunday-schools. Why, nearly all I have suggested, with 
far more of detail than I intend, can be given to children as 
a story-book by a wise mother without any teacher’s help 
at all. Only the mothers are hardly wise, are they, unless 
from the beginning they give the Bible to the children 
under this conception of a book and a religion that has 
grown like a child itself. That single idea will be as sun- 
light on dark pages to them. As a story-book, I said: 
there are but very few books in all literature that equal the 
Bible as a story book. The other day I saw upon a centre 
table in a country house a book so dilapidated,—the bind- 
ing loose and leaves straining out,—that I took it up to see 
what it was. It wasthe story part of the Bible from Gene- 
sis to Revelations, told Jargely in its own words, but with 
some compression, and some expansion too, in the way of 
passing explanations. Told just as if it were a long true 
story, by a Charles Foster of Philadelphia. The mother 
said, ‘That book has been read to pieces in that way; it is the 
boys’ favorite book; Pvereadit tothem four times through. 
One of them is eight years old; he only cares to listen to 
two books,—one is ‘ Uncle Remus,’ and the other, this.” 
The boys themselves were standing near, and one of them 
broke in: ‘‘ Mother, won’t you take that book to read to us 
in the cars, as we go home? ”’ 

To go on. Character and the Bible,—these are the 
major subjects, covering most of the school-course. But in 
the later years, before our caught boy leaves the school at 
twenty, two other subjects fall within the scope of our ideal. 
In the History of Religion, he should lodge in mind, be- 
sides that idea of the Hebrew faith as an evolution, some 
large rough outline of the story of Christianity. [suspect 
there is hardly a part of history on which the average man 
or woman, even if college-bred, is more ignorant. The 
common schools are naturally afraid to touch it. Yet there 
is no part that is more mind-enlarging and enfranchising. 
And still another glimpse of the history of religion should 
be given the lucky boy by taking him, somewhere between his 
sixteenth and his twentieth year, on a short tour among the 
other great world-faiths. He would not get much, of 
course; neither does one get much by a three months’ trip 
to Europe; yet that little, being in foreign Europe, is a 
great good. So itis with even a Sunday-school tourist’s 
ticket through Buddhism, Mohammedanism and the rest. 
Finally, before our faithful boy leaves us,—to become a Sun- 
day-school teacher himself, I trust,—he should spend an 
earnest winter, under good guidance, studying the meaning 
of our Liberal Faith,—its outlooks on the universe and 
history, its inlooks on the soul; and this course in Doctrines 
would naturally include side-looks towards the differing 
doctrines believed by the older churches of Christianity, 
our neighbors. 

THE FOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AGES, AND THE ORDER OF STUDIES. 

Now let me try to map out this ideal in programme form. 
In the mapping we must remember mainly the child’s psy- 
chology, but not be unmindful of the fact that our boy is 
apt to escape us by sixteen instead of twenty, and that we 
want to help him to the most necessary things before he 
goes. ‘The very psychology of the child seems to divide the 
school-course into four general sections. 

First comes the kindergarten age (six years old to nine, 
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we will say), before the children yet can read with any 
fluency. In this age they are all perception and reception: 
no time when their eyes are so hungry; the mind behing 
the eyes sees everything in pictures and pictures in every- 
thing; no time when the memory is so quick to take, although 
quick, too, to lose impressions. This guides us to the 
object-lesson and the fable and the anecdote as means by 
which to teach, and to the verse and music-rhyme so easy 
now to plant in memory. — 

The next age (nine to twelve orthereahouts, for the aver. 
age child) is not very different, the same sort of lessons are 
in the main demanded by the faculties then ready,—only 
these faculties havé been growing all the time; perceptions 
are beginning to analyze and generalize themselves; the 
memory is still more active as it trains itself to hold im. 
pressions; and—a great difference this—the child now helps 
itself by reading. 

In the third age (twelve to sixteen, usually) analysis goes 
deeper, while perceptions group and round themselves nim- 
bly and abundantly to conceptions. 

Now should come the more thorough Bible work. The 
children will already know much of the book in detached 
stories; now let the stories draw together and round into a 
connected outline of the religion in its growth; and let the 
greatest Bible heroes—Abraham, Moses, David, Elijah 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, Ezra, and, above all, Jesus and Paul,— 
stand out impressively so that they shall last for life majes- 
tic figures to the mind, and each one representing a phase 
and stage of this religious growth. Now, too, the Character 
lessons should deepen and widen and round by correlation 
into a whole. Motives should be treated; the difference 
between character and conduct should be felt; the vast 
effect of habits be made plain; the greater duties should 
one by one be taken up with systematic application to home- 
life and to school-life. And by fifteen or sixteen the boy, 
still more the girl, is touching the threshold which leaves 
childhood behind. ‘So now comes the year which is, per- 
haps, the most important year of all, the ‘ confirmation ” 
year, in which we must try to confirm all best things in 
him by touching and calling out the spiritual conscious- 
ness. ‘* What is my soul? What is it speaks to me with 
such commanding and entrancing voice? What means this 
sense of shame and inward hurt, and this sense of strength 
to do the hardest things if they are only right? What is 
it we call ‘God?’ What connections and relations can I 
trace between myself and God, my own soul and the Soul 
of souls?” These are the questions rising in the silent 
self, craving answer, craving light. It is the momentous 
year of all, Isay, if we can use it well. It is “conversion” 
year. What teacher is sufficient for it? We shall be apt 
to know him by two marks: he will not think he is sufficient 
for it; and yet he will feel the year is so important to the 
boys and girls that he will not dare not to try, in case no 
other one will dare. 

The last of our four periods spans from sixteen to twenty 


years of age on our school-plan, but the classes of this 


period will contain many besides these younger men and 
women. It can be called, the adult period, or, if one pre- 
fers the name, the “ post-graduate course,”—just as those 
kindergarten years might be called the ‘“ preparatory 
school;” thus leaving the central years from about nine to 


about sixteen as the ‘ Sunday-school” proper, into which, at 


one end, the little ones shall climb, and from which, at the 
other end, they shall graduate. But the names make little 
difference: the years are all there, and the child-mind 
alters with them; and in some such way as is here sug- 
gested lessons should be adapted to the altering mind. For 
this last and oldest period we would reserve three studies: 
the history of religion, by which I mean that little tour 
among the great world-faiths, and that other little journey 
down the stream of Christian history; also a-thoughtful 
study of our own Liberal Faith, its principles, its doctrines 
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and its history; and one thing more, another Character 
course, this time a study of duties in the larger public re- 
lations of Citizen and Neighbor. 

Now let us turn to the diagram and read it through in 
the light of all this explanation. For the sake of clearness 
we may as well put years to the subjects, but of course 
these year-marks can but represent the average child. Our 
main object, you remember, was to get a clear idea of two 

oints,—the scope of studies in the ideal Sunday-school, 
and the order of these studies. The four periods that have 
heen des¢ribed are shown, and under each what seem to be 
the titting lessons are suggested. 


I. Sia to Nine Years Old. 


Songs and Hymns. 

Verse-cards (Poetry and Bible-memorizing). 

Games, the Sand-Table, etc. 

Object-lessons. (Nature’s wonders. ) 

Teachers and Children Tell Stories and Talk togeth- 
er about them. ) 


Il. Nine to Twelve Years Old. 


9 to 10—F ables, Stories, etc., from Old Testament and 
elsewhere. 

10 to 1l—Stories and Parables from New Testament and 
elsewhere. 

11 to 12—Heroes of Character (ten or twelve noble lives). 


Ill. Twelve to Sixteen Years Old. 


12 to 13-—Bible Land and People, and Bible in Outline 
(Hall’s book). 

13 to 14—Character Lessons (Oneself: Home Life: School- 
Life). — 

14 to 15—Jesus and Paul. 


lo to 16—Religion Lessons (Life of God in the soul of | 


Mary). 


IV. Sixteen to Twenty Years Old. 


16 to 17.—Growth in Morals and Religion: Great Reli- 
gions of the World. (Clodd’s books, etc.) 

17 to 18—Character Lessons. (Citizen and Neighbor: 
Dole’s book.) 

18 to 19—-Our Liberal Faith—its Principles and its Be- 
liefs. 

19 to 20—Christianity—its History and its Churches. 


But “the true order of studies” is our subject, and I am 
by no means sure that exactly that true order is here pre- 
sented. It would take the combined experience and wisdom 
of Sunday-school workers to lay out with accuracy tbe 
ideal scheme. Yet the ideal probably lies somewhere in 
the direction here shown. I fear, however, that even this, 
all mapped out in this formal way, looks rather ap- 
palling. It does to me. It looks much more than we dare 
now attempt; and under present circumstances, teachers 
and pupils and the liberal homes being what they are, we 
feel, who is sufficient for these high things! But the 
largeness is more in the looks than in the fact, after all. 
The truth is that this table suggests nothing very different 
in amount from the present endeavor that we make in all 
good schools. Those years so formally arrayed look many; 
but in most schools the ages do reach from six to twenty 


and over, just as on that map. Those studies, matching» 


the years, look many; yet they represent only the four 
lines of study spoken of in the beginning—Character, Bible, 
History of Religion, Doctrines. Now these are just the 
four subjects which our best schools are now teaching. 
That is to say, given the child actually in the school from 
six to twenty, and, one way or another, he would go over a 
large part of the scheme here presented. The plan looks 
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large, but only because it shows in entirety and system 
what many Sunday-schools are trying to do in a rather 
crude and helter-skelter way. 


CHANGES THIS PLAN INVOLVES, 


Yet I called it revolutionary and said it involved a 
change of methods all along the line, if good work is to be 
done under it. It involves a change from the one-topic to 
the graded lessons. And at once from the side of the 
teachers a real difficulty looms up: how about the teachers’ 
meeting, on which the school under the uniform-lesson 
system has so greatly depended? That meeting of course 
must suffer change. The teachers would be thrown more 
upon themselves and more would be expected of them: 
which, after all, is saying little more than that all the 
teachers, by this system, would have to try as hard as the 
most earnest teachers do now. A higher ideal of course 
exacts more endeavor,—and gives more reward. But the 
teachers’ meetings would only suffer change, not abolition. 
The probable change would be that the minister, or general 
leader, would meet in turn separate groups of his teachers, 
—those working in studies most allied coming to him once 


- in three or four weeks, to spend the two hours together, not 


in preparing three or four specific lessons, but in general 
help and co-operation upon the subjects and the teaching 
methods to be used. Would not this really prove a higher 
kind of teachers’ meeting, a kind more educational to 
the teachers? Our present teachers’ meeting is too often a 
simple learning of a given lesson,—the thing which with 
the children we deprecate as ‘“‘cramming.’”’ Once in every 
month or two the teachers all might meet together in a 
general congress and jubilee of interests, and thus keep up 
the touch of hands and the feeling of fellow-laborers work- 
ing towards one common end. 

Another change, and a hard one to carry out: the plan 
proposed, if anything like good work is to be done under 
it, involves the learning of a lesson at home by the children, 
and that involves the greatest change of all,—a genwine 
home-interest and home-backing for the school work. I 
will say little on this point because it comes up, or some- 
thing kin to it, comes up in another paper during our 
meetings—the paper on “Home Infidelity towards the Sun- 
day school.” Only this question now: Has it not long been 
plain that the weak spot in our whole Sunday-school system 
is the indifference of the home, the indifference of the liberal 
home, the indifference of the liberal father and mother to 
what is done for their children and by their children in the 
school? Until this bechanged and the home backs the schools, 
I donot see how our schools can ever count for much in educa- 
tion. Ifthe homes value the school, and show their valuation 
by seconding it, as parents can second anything they really 
value for their children, then the school can count for much 
in education. Then first,—then only. And if that home 
interest were given, we should feel the nonsense of saying 
that the child cannot give a half hour’s time—with father 
or mother perhaps, with father or mother preferably —in 
the preparation of a Sunday lesson. The trouble is that 
that Sunday-school lesson is not valued or respected by our 
average parent. 

And so, my paper comes round to the point where it be- 
gan: Can we not by aiming higher in our work win the 
ability to prove, and so the right to claim, that the educa- 
tio offered in our Sunday-schools is something that no 
child can afford to lose, and no parent can afford that its 
child should lose? Make the homes realize that the educa- 
tion hinted in the scheme submitted there, or something 
better than that, is the Sunday-school offer to the children 
whose parents are faithful to their part in the school’s en- 
deavor, and I think our parents, our children, our teachers, 
our churches would all be rewarded together. But it will 


take time; the ze¢votution is after all an evolution, 
W. C. GANNETT. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


The Quincy Conference.—The last 
State conference held at Quincy, eight years 
ago proved, if any proof was necessary, that a 
conference in the midst of a heated political 
campaign works at a disadvantage. With 
this disadvantage our late Quincy meeting 
had to contend. Another embarrassment it 
met; the absences were conspicuous. All 
discouragements, however, vanished Tuesday, 
and when the evening session of that day 
closed, the meeting was at high-water mark. 
On feeling the public pulse a little, the resi- 
dent minister expressed the opinion that, had 
the meeting continued over the next evening, 
there would have been no vacant seats in the 
church. 

Rev J. Li. Jones of Chicago, opened the 
meeting by giving a discourse, full of his 
peculiar fire and force, on The New Material 
for Religion. Assuming religion to be in- 
herent in human nature in its germ form, he 
found the material for its development in 
the great store-house of nature and life, where 
the new and the needful are ever being 
evolved. The feeders of any and every relig- 
ion were to be found in their own time and 
environment—in the new thoughts, experi- 
ences, struggles, discoveries of their own day. 
It was thus our Christianity gained its suste- 
nance, making it, in its outward form, an ever- 
varying product, as the food on which it lived 
varied as it came down through the centuries. 
Mr. Jones laid fitting emphasis on the abund- 
ant new material of our time, wherewith we 
may enrich our individual lives—the material 
which stands connected, not only with the 
great departments of human activity, but 
that which is very near to our hand; that 
coming to us in the diversified facts of our 
common daily life. | 

Rev. Mr. Stevens, of Moline, opened the 
devotional exercises of Tuesday by reading 
the story of the conversation between Jesus 
and the woman of Samaria. The remarks 
following by Stevens and others, concerning 
God as spirit were full of “ sweet reasonable- 
ness” and practical helpfulness. 

Warm and hearty and well phrased was the 
word of welcome to the Conference which 
followed, by Lewis J. Duncan. The words 


of response by our western secretary were. 


us his thought as to what liberal Christianit 
really is, and what its mission in the world. 
He told us what it ought to do, considering 
what it is. He found a difference between 
what it stands for, and what it does. Its mes- 
sage was right, and wanted by high and low, 
rich and poor, but the difficulty seemed to be 
in getting it delivered. Quite likely the de- 
mands he made on Unitarianism in some re- 
spects were impracticable. But this is only 
saying that our ideals are better than our 
reals. What we see ought to be done in some 
cases cannot be done. The tone of the paper 
called for personal scrutiny. In itself it was 
a message to the conscience. An interesting 
discussion followed, in which Revs. Miller, 
Kerr, Bradley, Jones and others participated. 
A speech by Rev. Mr. Gannett, of Hinsdale, 
discoursing on the topic, “The Home End of 
the Sunday-school,” made an impression on 
the Conference not easily forgotten. Hespoke 
of the religious education of children before 
and since the advent of the Sunday-school. 
Before, parents taught their children, and de- 
voted themselves faithfully and cons¢cien- 
tiously to the work. They were teachers for 
every day in the week, not Sunday teachers 
alone. The impression made was life long. 
As the Sunday-school came to be in fashion, 
parental interest gradually declined,the work 
passing into the hands of the Sunday teacher. 
The outcome of this method was plain from 
the beginning. What can one hour do in 
every hundred and sixty-eight, though used 
for eight.or ten years, towards the moral and 
religious fitting of the mind for the battle of 
life? A comparison in point of character be- 
tween the boy in the Sunday-school, and the 
boy out of it, the speaker thought would show 
little difference if of equal capacity. 

It was plain that Mr. Gannett expects lit-. 
tle from the Sunday-school, only as it shall 
take on a higher character, and be more per- 
fectly supplemented by home influence. 

The paper by Rev. Mr. Fisher, of Sheffield, 
was timely and covered well the general sit- 
uation. Many were our needs, among which 
he cited that of money to carry on our work; 
but he told us that we needed more, a dispo- 
sition to use money in that direction. We 
need ministers, he said; but if we placed a 
high valuation on the church and its work, 
ministers would be plenty. We need the 
truth, but the love of it, more—a love strong 
enough to set aside our biases, our interests 
or other hindrances. Then would it come to 
us in full measure. We need unity, he said, 
but not uniformity. The great need of all 
and that which includes all is to be what we 
have power to be, and to do faithfully the 
work that falls to our lot. Mr. Fisher said 
that churches were for public use, and not 
for private satisfaction, and in conclusion 
spoke earnestly in behalf of the work at our 
own church doors waiting to be done. 

Mrs. Fisher, of Sheffield, delegate of the 
Woman’s Western Conference, gave a paper 
setting forth the aim of the organization, the 
work in hand, the methods of doing, and the 
means of its support. The reading should 
have brought to it new members. Perhaps it 
did. It ought to be heard in all our churehes. 

In the evening Rev. Geo. Batchelor, agent of 
the American Unitarian Association, kindly 
took the time allotted: to an absentee, and 
spoke of the relation existing between our 
“Doctrinal Message” and our “Practical Mes- 
sage.” Belief, real belief, must make a record 
of itself. If a church, he reasoned, has a 
strong belief in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, it must have a prac- 
tical message,—must put this faith in its 
teaching, in its doing, in its living. 

Following Mr. Batchelor’s word came the 
question for discussion, ‘ Universalists, Uni- 
tarians, Independents; things they can do to- 
gether.” Doctor Kerr opened with a line of 
remarks as to what liberal thought could do, 


words in the is ig place. Under the caption, 
“Our Practical Message,’’ Mr. Stevens gave 


Rev. Virgil H. Brown, of Princeton, fo). 
Jowed, saying excellent things for unity in 
diversity, for the fellowship in the spirit, ang 
what help may come through it to the cauga 
of righteousness. 

Little can be said for the want of space 
about the many reports that came before the 
Conference. They were full of interest ang 
showed patient faithful work. 

The secretary takes special pleasure jp 
thanking the ten societies who so kindly re. 
sponded in letter to his inquiry as to the form 
of their activities and methods of work. And 
I should say here that Princeton made fy]) 
report. Quincy was not asked to report by 
letter for the reason that a verbal report was 
expected at the Conference. 

On hearing the report of the Committee on 
Arrears, the Conference took immediate 
steps to liquidate the debt. A collection to 
be so applied was taken in the evening 
amounting to $95.29. The remaining in- 
debtedness being «apportioned among the 
several churches, the following sums were 
then and there paid—Quincy, $50; Alton, 
$15; Hinsdale, $15; Geneseo, $20. Others 
are to be heard from. 

The following are the persons chosen to 
fill the offices for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, John A. Roche, Chicago; Vice Presi- 
dent, James Van Inwagen, Chicago; Secre- 
tary, Chester Covell, Buda; Treasurer, Mrs. 
W. C. Dow, Chicago; Secretary of Post-office 
Mission, Mrs. M. J. Miller, Geneseo. Post- 
office Mission Committee, Mrs. M. J. Miller, 
Mrs. C. J. Richardson, Princeton; Chester 
Covell, Buda; Mrs. E. E. Marean, Chicago; 
Miss Belle Tiffany, Hinsdale. Directors for 
three years: John A. Roche, Chicago; Mrs, 
C. B. Dupee, Chicago; Mrs. J. S. Roper, 
Alton. 

The remaining directors are as follows, for 
two years: C. Covell, Mrs. W. C. Dow, J. Li. 
Jones; for one year—J. R. Effinger, J. N. 
Sprigg, J. V. Blake. , 

By reference to a resolution of the Confer- 
ence it will be seen that the appointment of a 
committee of three on co-operation between 
state and Western Conference was recom- 
mended. The appointment of this committee 
was referred to the directors. 

The resolutions passed by the Conference 


Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system. 


‘‘T suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. LILuis, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad. 


‘“‘T suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved.” M.A. ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicina! 
qualities. The result isa medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON; 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and | 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON; 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 


and is doing especially in relation to relig- 
ious and biblical criticism. 


| only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
100 Doses One Dollar. 
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gre as follows: 

Resolved, That this Conference offers friend- 
ly sympathy and fellowship to all persons in 
the state who are striving to make life worth 
living, without regard to dogmatic opinions. 
Planting ourselves broadly on that moral 
sentiment and spiritual aspiration, which are 
common to all earnest souls, we invite their 
co-operation; and to this end suggest that 
wherever two or three can come together, they 
form a Sunday Circle, and communicate at 
once with our Secretary, Rev. Chester Covell, 
Buda, [1l., who will be glad to extend to them 
the helping hand. 

Resolved, That this Conference sends greet- 
ing to the ten societies which answered by 
letter the request of our Secretary for infor- 
mation concerning their methods of work. 
We heartily commend this fraternal exchange 
of opinion and practical suggestion as in 
every way conducive to the health and pros- 
perity of our individual parishes and the 
general work; and we earnestly recommend 
that those churches not so reported at this 
Conference, fall into line another year, and 
give to each the benefit of whatever light or 
warmth or strength they may have attained. 
Let us have to the full the benefits of co- 
operation. 

Resolved, That this Conference has heard 
with satisfaction the report of the committee 
appointed one year ago to arrange for a series 
of lectures and sermons at Champaign, the. 
seat of our State University. We recommend 
the reappointment of the committee, and 
thank the American Unitarian Association 
for an appropriation of funds, which made it. 
possible for us, with the co-operation of the 
ministers of the state, to inaugurate the 
Champaign experiment, and request the con- 
tinuance of help from the American Uni- 
tarian Association to enable us to carry on 
this work as much longer as may be advisable. 

Resolved, That the Conference welcomes 
the proposition submitted by the Secretary of 
the Western Conference for a closer co-oper- 
ation between that body and the State Con- 
ferences; and recommends the appointment 
of a committee of three to arrange, if possible, 
for the practical carrying out of that propo- 
sition so far as the Illinois Conference is 
concerned. We favor the choice of some one 
point, where, with the aid of the settled min- 
isters of the state, the State Secretary, and 
the Western Secretary, regular services might 
be maintained until the foundations of a new 
Society could be laid. 

Kesolwed, That in the judgment of this Con- 
ference our churches, when no better plan is 
already working, should solicit one general 
subscription, not contribution, at the begin- 
ning of each year; that said subscription be 
solicited from every member, each subscriber 
to elect the special designation vf his sub- 
scription, how much of it shall go to the State 
Conference, how much to the Western Con- 
ference, and how much to the American Un- 
itarian Association; and when no choice is 
indicated, that the missionary fund thus col- 
lected shall be divided by a vote of the con- 
gregation, or by the officers of the society. 

Resolved, That we warmly endorse the work 
of our Secretary, Chester Covell, for the past 
year, and we recommend his appointment for 
another year at a minimum salary of $400, to 
be augmented to $750, if the subscriptions 
and other resources of the Conference war- 
rant; and we respectfully ask, for the salary 
and the expenses of this work, the co-oper- 
ation of the American Unitarian Association 
on the dollar for dollar basis. 

_ Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this 

Conference be tendered to the minister and 
members of the Unitarian church of Quincy 
for their considerate and generous hospitality. 
From early morning until midnight we 
have found a smiling reception committee 
awalting our arrival at the depot, and every 
hour of the Conference has been replete with 


ference of 1888 a memorable one in our 
history. | 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Confer- 
ence are hereby tendered to its presiding 
officer, Gen. James D. Morgan, for his prompt 
and faithful administration of the duties of 
the Chair. | C. COVELL, Sec’y. 


Chicago.—Dector Thomas and Mr. Utter 
both spoke on “ Robert Elsmere ” last Sun- 
day. Doctor Thomas emphasized the fact 
that one woman has succeeded in causing 
such consternation to so many thousand ‘min- 
isters. Mr. Utter spoke in the evening and 
his church was crowded to its utmost limits. 
He handled directly the objections raised by 
Mr. Gunsaulus, Doctor Barrows and other 
orthodox ministers from the pulpit. Among 
other things he said that Robert Elsmere 
would make a good Unitarian minister. If 
Robert Elsmere is to be admitted to the Uni- 
tarian fellowship from without, perhaps some 
of the rest of us will be permitted to remain 
within the fellowship for sometime. We 
agree with our associate, and believe that 
Elsmere would ‘find himself very much at 
home in the Western Conference. 

—All Souls church celebrated its sixth anni- 
versary and annual flower service last Sun- 
day. The church was redolent with the fruits 
of the field, and every seat was occupied. 
There were two christenings, and the right 
hand of fellowship was publicly extended to 
five new members. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, November 11, serv- 
ices at 11 a.m. Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity, November 16; subject, English Cas- 
tles. : 


Unity CHukcH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G, Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, November 11, services at 10:45 
A.M. | 


TuirD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, November 11, services at 
10:45 A. M. 


ALLSouLS CHURCH, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, November11, serv- 
ices at 11 a. M.; An After Election Sermon 
Monday, November 12, Unity Club, Novel, 
section. Bible Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 


Unity CuurcH, HInspALE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, November 11, services 
at 10:45 Aa. M. 


THE CuicaGco INsTITUTE. Second Lecture 


Institute Building, entrance on Van Buren 
street. 


Nortick the offer under the contents on the 
front page of this week’s Unity. If you wish 
a copy of “The Evolution of Immortality,” 


two friends for fifteen weeks, and thus help 
them and help the paper. 


Hall, Monday, 


4 kindness and courtesy that mark the Con- 


others prominent in Unity Club work. Clubs 
will please send delegates, or letters report- 
ing progress. G.M. Bopas, East Boston, 
Secretary. 


THE NintH ANNUAL LECTURE CouRSE of 
the Woman’s Physiological Institute of Chi- 
cago opens November 12th with a lecture 
be. illustrations) entitled “ Outlines of the 

ervous System,” by Dr. D. K. Brower. It 
will begin at 3p. m., Ethical Culture Hall, 
45 and 47 Randolph street. A cordial wel- 
come i3 extended. Lecture free. 


What is Catarrh? 


Catarrh is an inflammation of the mucous 
membranes, and may affect the head, throat, 
stomach, bowels or bladder. But catarrh of 
the head is the most common, often coming 
on so gradually that it has a firm hold before 
the nature of the trouble is suspected. Ca- 
tarrh is caused by a cold, or succession of 
colds, combined with impure blood. Its 
local symptoms are a sense of fullness and 
heat in the forehead, dryness in the nose and 
back part of the throat, and a disagreeable 
discharge from the nose. When the disease 
gains a firm hold on the system, it becomes 
chronic, and is then exceedingly dangerous 
and treacherous, liable to develop into con- 
sumption. 

Fortunate is it that we have in Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla the remedy for this ever increasing 
malady. It attacks at once the source of the 
disease by purifying and enriching the blood, 
which in passing through the delicate pas- 
sages of the mucous membrane soothes and 
rebuilds the tissues, giving them tendency to 
health instead of disease, and ultimately cur- 
ing the affection. Atthe same time Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla builds up the whole system and 
tie one feel that he has taken a new lease 
of life. 


‘‘There is a tide in the affairs of men which taken 
at the flood leads on to fortune.”’ If your affairs are 
at a low ebb now, don’t fail to write to B. F. Johnson 
& Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va., who have plans 
that will enable you to make money rapidly. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 


For Wasting Diseases of Children, 


Where the digestive powers are feeble and the ordi- 
nary food does not seem to nourish the child, this 
acts both as food and medicine, giving strength and 
flesh - once, and is almost as palatable as milk. Take 
no other. 


Mason & Hamlin Organs and Pianos. 


The improved method of fastening the strings of 
ianos, invented by the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company in the year 1882,is unquestionably 
one of the most important improvements ever made, 
making the iustrument more richly musical in its 
tones, as well as more durable, and much less liable 


by Rabbi Hirsch, November 15, 8p. m., Art to get out of tune. 


oth the Mason & Hamlin organs and pianos excel 
chiefly in that which is the chief excellence in any 
musical instrument, quality of tone. Other things, 
though important, are much less so than this, An in- 
strument with unmusical tones cannot be a good 
musicalinstrument. Illustrated catalogues, contain- 
ing descriptions of new and popular styles of organs 
and pianos, introduced this season, will be sent free 
to any one addressing the Company, Boston, New 


here is a chance for you, while getting the | York or Chicago. 
book at the regular price, to send UNITY to 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
romptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF UNITY CLUBS | ther notice must be conditional on the state of our col- 
will hold a once conference at Channing 
ovember 12th. There will 
be two sessions: the morning at 10 o’clock, | a Physician's Problems. By Charles Elam, M.D., 
and afternoon at 2o0’clock. The morning ses-|_ M.R.C.P | 
sion will be given to reports from committees | p,4 Lover and Other Papers. By Richard Steele. 
and delegates concerning the present success ove uniformly bound in cloth. 
and prospects of growth. The president, | Lee & Shepard. New fork: Charles f. ngham. 
Rev. Dr. Hale, will be in the chair, and in| Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. Cloth, price, each, 50c. 
the afternoon will open the discussion of 
“ Practical methods of Unity Club organiza- 
tion end work.” “‘Rev,..4: J, ‘Bich; of Fall | 4 2 1osen Dragan On ee ee 


umns and the interests of our readers. Any book in 
rint will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 
err & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Dreamthorp. By Alexander Smith. 
All of the above uniformly boundincloth. Boston: 
The Roman Catholic Church and the School Question. 


By Edwin D. Mead. Boston: George H. Ellis. 
FORO: BO. Ge: Fete sa cnniiicnnsssisanteadsalocth 15¢ 


River, general secretary, will follow, with 


New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 
Cloth, pp. 285. 
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CULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


[ts superior excellence proven in millions of 
nomes for more than a quarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. . Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


. DISCOVERY. 


Any book learned in one reading. 
Mind wandering cured- 
Speaking without notes. 
Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Piracy condemned by Supreme Court. 


Great inducements to correspondence classes. 
H am- 
mond, the world-fam:d Specialist in Mind diseases, 
AN). Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, the great Psycholo- 
gist J. M. Buckley, D. D., Editor of the Christian 
Advocate, Richard Proctor, the Scientist,and others, 


Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Wm. A. 


sent post free vy 


‘Prof. A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave.. New York. 


po YOU WISH 


To see one of the best Ponltry Journals published 


Send six cents in stamps and get a copy of the 


OHIO POULTRY JOURNAL, 


ded hn te de ea 9 Go detinde were 


I ee ne ee ee ee 


AS FINE AS SILK! 


Nothing More Desirable than 


BAILEY'S RUBBER BRUSHES 
GOOD NEWS 


To LADIE 
Greatest Ba 


n 
rgains Coffees, 
Baking Powder and PR. MIUMS. 
For particulars »ddress 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Co. 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N y 


$1 6 22 19 $250.22. A. MONTH sar be 


THE 
SREATAMERICAN 


nts preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments may 


be profitably emplo also. A few vacancies ip 
towns and cities. PRP JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 


St., Richmond, Va. 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we hsve 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louis Magazine, the recognized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, and is a high grade Literary, Histori- 
cal, and Humorous monthly of 50 pages. 
Terms only $1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 
cents sent to any address. St. Louis Maga- 
zine, Eighthand Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We 
will send Magazine and Unity one year for 
only $2.25, Address this office. 


WSS Solid Gold Watch 

m™ Sold for $100 until late- 
Taveen ly. Best $85 watch in the 
-) ® world. Perfect time- 

eS « keeper. 


AC Warranted. Heavy Solid 
Gold Hunting Cases. Ele- 
nt and magnificent. Both 
adies' and gents’ sizes, with 
works and cases of equal 
value. One Person in each 
locality can secure one free. 
How is this possible? We answer 
we want one person in each 
locality, to keep in their homes, 
and show to those who call, a complete line of our valuable 
and very useful Household Samples. These samples, 
as well as the watch, we send free, and after you have beet 
them in your home for 3 months and shown them to those 
who may have called, they become your own property; it ia 
possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid Gold 
watch and Costly samples free, as the showing of the sam- 
ples in any locality, always results in a large trade for us; 
after our samples have been in a locality for a month or two 
we usually get from Bl1OOO to BS in trade from the 
surrounding country. This, the most wonderful offer ever 
known, is madein order that our samples may be piaced at 
once where they can be seen, al] over America. Write at onc, 
and make sure of the chance. Reader, it will be hardly any 
trouble for you to showthe samples to those who may call xt 
your home and your reward will be most satisfactory, A postal 
card on which to write us costs but 1 cent and after vou know 
all, if you do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But 
f you do send your address at once, you can secure free one 
« ‘the best solid gold watches in the world and our large line of 
COSTLY SAMPLES. We pay all express, freight, etc. ..ddress 
Stinson & Co., Box 394, Portland, Maine 


THEO EAP 


Pecx’s Parent Improvep CusHiongD 
Ear Drums cerreagey Restore the 
Hearing, whether the deafness is caused’ 
by colds, fevers or injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position, Music, conversation, whis- 
pers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
using them, Write to F HISCOX, 853 
Broadway, cor. 14th St.. New York, for 
illustrated book of proofs, FREE, 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described 
from things heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN 
BORG, * Servant of the Lord Jesus ¢ hrist.”” Also THE 
LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by him in the 
spiritual world in 1757; The Doctrine of Life, The Sacred 
Scriptures. The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for $1.00. 
Discount to the trade. Address Ame ican Swedenborg 
Becta and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
"ork City. 


The Journal of Industrial Education. 


Published under the auspices of the Chicago Kitchen. 
garden Association, is devoted to the ** New Education ”’ 
and to philanthropic work. Subscription price, $1 = 
vear., For the ne xttwo months hebook *“ THE FAITH 
THAT MAKES FAITHFUL” given to each new 
subscriber to the JOURNAL 

ANTOINETTE V.H WAKEMAN, Editor, 
m 2, Times Building, Chicago. 


Rov 
.. A Monthly, for 
Home andSchool. 
Sample copy free. 


Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons. Kndorsed 
by National Teachers Aseociation, $2.U0 a year. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, Hl. 


WOMAN 
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A high-class magazine of 
Fashion and Home Art. 
Send 6 cts. for current is- 
A N Db sue giving list of valuable 
premiums for subecribers 
and club-raisers. Address 


H © M E 523 Arch st., Phila. Pa. 


HE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, from 
the sendpalas of Modern Thought. By James 

H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 
for 2c stamp. Address, THE New IDEAL, “pencer, Mass. 


horthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by - Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 


WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, ©. 


dg pe gents to supply any book cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 
Outfits 30 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago. 


GUIDE (complete) and our 60c 
pOULTAY 


Monthly 5 months on trial. 
RURAL CALL, Columbus, Ohio. 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


DRESSMAKING CLIMAX DRESS CUTTING SYSTER 


—the simplest ever made, B-. BM. KUNMN, Bloomington, II). 


. i 

Every one buying for a Library 

should examine these new Juve. 
niles. 


RAYMOND KERSHAW. 


A Story of Deserved Success. By MARIA McInTogy 
Cox.Y With illustrations by F. T. Merrill. 16mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 


‘Raymond Kershaw” isa story of brave living, 
noble action, hard work, and devoted family affection. 
It begins in sadness and ends in joy, and it is thor. 
oughly sweet, pure and helpful. 


SPARROW, THE TRAMP, 


A Fable for Children. By Lity F, WRESSELHOokrFr. 
With illustrations by James McDermott. Square 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

‘One of the most thoroughly delightful child stories 
we have had for many a day is ‘Sparrow, the Tramp,’ 
by Lily F. Wesselhoeft. It is one of those charming 
bvoks in which animals talk, and it adds the nove! 
scheme of having them influence the affairs of their hu- 
man neighbors in a way which will delight che Iiitle 
folk.’’— Boston Courier. 

The lamented author of “ Little Women” read the 
manuscript of this little story with great delight. 


PRINCE VANCE, 


The Story of a Prince with a Court In his Box. By 


ELEANOR PUTNAM and ARLO BATES. Illustrated 
vy Frank Myrick. 
surprises and droll conceits.”’ 


THE HAPPY PRINCE. 


By OSCAR WiLDk. ‘“ Deserves to be classed with the 


‘*Contains a mine of pleasant 
Price, $1.50. 


best fairy stories that have ever been written.’ 


Price, $1.00. ~ | 
CLOVER. 


A Sequel to the Katy Books, By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
With illustrations by Jessie McDermott. 
16mo,cloth. Price, $1.25. 


The children were all interested in ‘‘What Katy 
Did,” and, of course, will want to know about Katy's 
sister. | 


Square 


A mC 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, EpirTor, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 - year, Sample copies, 
five weeks for 1ocents. Single copies, 5 cents. 


THE Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Person3in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Associaticn—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM 


For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 


Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
o| Bremem. or a club of twenty-five the same bound 
eather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca vassers. 
The Woman’s TRIBUNE anc Uniry to one ‘address 
one year for $2.10. | ; 


